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Terms.—Four DoLiars per annum, in advance, 
or if remitted before the expiration of the first month 
after the commencement of a volume ;—otherwise Five 
Dollars will be charged. Tiree copies will be sent to 
one address wpon the receipt of Ten Dollars, and 
seven copies upon the receipt of ‘Twenty Dollars. 

Subscribers may remit, at our risk, by mail; and 
current bills, of sound banks, in any of the Slates, 
will be accepted in payment. 


/ + * 
National Affairs. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 

George Lunt, of Massachusetts, to be Attorney 
of the United States for the district of Massachu- 
setts, vice Robert Rantoul, Jr., removed. 

Charles Devens, Jr., of Massachusetts, to be 
Marshal of the United States for the district of 
\assachusetts, vice Isaac O. Barnes, removed. 

Gideon Fitz, of Mississippi, to be Receiver of 
Public Moneys at Jackson, Mississippi, and not 
Gideon Fitch, as heretofore published. 

Thomas H. Kent, of Maryland, to be Marshal 
of the United States for the district of Maryland, 
and not James H. Kent, as heretofore published. 

Thomas Ewbank, of New York, to be Commis- 
sioner of Patents, in the place of Edmund Burke, 
removed, 

John W. Ashmead, of Pennsylvania, to be At- 
torney of the United States for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, in the place of Thomas M. 
Pettit, removed. 

Inthony E. Roberts, of Pennsylvania, to be Mar- 
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_ shal of the United States for the Eastern District 
_ of Pennsylvania, in the place of George M. Keim, 


removed, 
John S. Myrick, of Florida, to be Marshal of 


the United States for the Northern District of 


Florida, in the place of Robert Myers, resigned. 


Land Officers. 
Charles L. Stevenson, of Wisconsin, to be Re- 


ceiver of Public Moneys at Mineral Point, Wis- 
' consin, in the place of Pascal Bequette, removed. 


James W. Drake, of Mississippi, to be Receiver 


| of Public Moneys at Pontotoc, Mississippi, in the 


place of Wm. W. Leland, removed. 

Daniel Hicks, of Michigan, to be Receiver of 
Public Moneys at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, in 
the place of Michael A. Patterson, removed. 

Justin Morgan, of Mississippi, to be Register 


of the Land Office at Jackson, Mississippi, in the 


place of Benjamin R. Cowherd, removed. 
Henry Acker, of Michigan, to be Register of 
the Land Office at Saut Ste. Marie, Michigan, in 


' the place of James B. Hunt, removed. 


Robert W. Boyd, of Louisiana, to be Surveyor 


» General of the Public Lands in Louisiana, in the 
Place of Pierre T. Landry, removed. 


Robert N’. Carnan, of Indiana, to be Receiver 


of Public Moneys at Vincennes, Indiana, in the 
» place of Samuel Wise, removed. 


John C. Clark, of Indiana, to be Register of the 
Land Office at Vincennes, Indiana, in the place 


S Of James S. Mayes, removed. 


John Baird, of Indiana, to be Receiver of Pub- 


lic Moneys at Crawfordsville, Indiana, in the 
) Place of Bennett W. Engle, removed. 


John Ewing, of Indians, to be Register of the 
Land Oifice at Crawfordsville, Indiana, in the 
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Collzctors of the Customs. 


William D. Lewis, to be Collector of the Cus- 
toms, Philadelphia, vice James Page, removed. 

Daniel McCulloch, to be Collector, Sackett’s 
Harbor, vice Otis N. Cole, removed. 

George P. Kane, Baltimore, Maryland, vice 
William H. Marriott, removed. 

Thomas Ireland, Annapolis, Maryland, vice 
Richard Sands, who did not qualify. 

John H. Allen, Oxford, Maryland, vice Nicho- 
las Willis, removed. 


Surveyors of the Customs. 


Elias T. Griffin, Baltimore, Maryland, vice 
William H. Cole, Jr., removed. 

John Blackistone, Liewellensburg, Maryland, 
vice Aloysius Thompson, removed. 

John T. Stamp, Nottingham, Maryland, vice 
Thomas W. Hoye, removed. 

George W. P. Smith, Snow Hill, Maryland, vice 
Charles Parker, removed. 

Robert C. Coleman, Louisville, Kentucky, vice 
Nathaniel P. Porter, removed. 


Naval Officers. 


delphia, vice Henry Welsh, removed. 
Thomas K. Carroll, Baltimore, Maryland, vice 
James Polk, removed. 


Postmasters. 


John C. McMilister, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Ezra S. Hamilton, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Barzilia Slosson, Geneva, New York. 
Benjamin F. Arndt, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
James C. Magraw, Cumberland, Maryland. 
Henry L. Bowen, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Richard B. Alexander, Tuscumbia, Alabama. 
William J. P. White, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marshals. 


James H. Kent, of Maryland, to be Marshal of 
the United States for the district of Maryland, in 
the place of Moreau Forrest, removed. 


Appointment by the Secretary of the Interior. 


Maunsel White, of Louisiana, to be Pension 
Agent at New Orleans, Louisiana, in the place 
of Greenbury Dorsey, removed. 


_ 
~~ 


DIPLOMATIC. 


Orricia Notice.—M. Martusceui, Charge 
d’Affaires of his Majesty the King of the King- 
dom of the two Sicilies, has notified the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, that, the King’s 
government having exhausted all means of recon- 
ciliation with the Sicilians, without being able to 
effect an amicable arrangement, he has been 
forced to blockade the port and gulf of Palermo 
and its dependencies. The blockade was began 
in the first days of April, and will be maintained 
by the vessels of the Neapolitan Squadron on the 
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at or in the vicinity of New York ; 


Headquarters of the Eastern Divison, Balti 
more ; 


spection and tours of duty. 

The Inspectors General of the Army will re- 
port for duty (by letter) to the Major General 
Commanding-in-chief. 

Commanders of Departments, Regiments, and 
Posts within the Western Division will forward 
their returns and reports to Army Headquarters, 
New York; and, hereafter, the commanders of 
the Pacific Division, and of Departments Nos. 10 
(California) and 11, (Oregon,) will make their 
reports direct to the Headquarters of the Major 
General commanding the Army. 

II. Muster Rolls, Monthly Returns, Reports, 
&c. enjoined by the 13th and 19th of the Rules 
and Articles of War, and the “ General Regula- 
tions of the Army,” will, at present, be forward- 
ed to the Adjutant General’s Office, Washington. 
The Recruiting Service will be directed by the 
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: . .. | Adjutant General of the Army, under the autho- 
ue , hee e ’ ‘ 
Peter C. Ellmaker, to be Naval Officer, Phila | vity of the Secretary of War. 


| Military correspondence generally, and official 


transactions of the War Department, will be con- 
ducted, as usual, through the same channel of 
communication. 
By order of the Secretary of War: 
R. JONES, Adjutant General. 


a ee 


NAVY. 


C= The U.S. sloop Atsany sailed from Pen- 
sacola, May Ist, for the south side of Cuba, and 
the island of St. Domingo. She will join the 
Commodore at one of those places. The U.S. 
schooner Fiirr would soon be ready for sea. 
The floating dock at Pensacola is progressing 
quite rapidly. 

3° => The U. S. sloop-of-war Dare, was to 
sail for the United States, on the 19th or 20th 
March last, from San Francisco. 


VESSELS FOR THE NAVY- 





whole of the coast. 
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ARMY. 


re res <P one wa 
’ djutant Genera.’s Office, 

ge ae Vashington, May 10, 1849. 
I. In pursuance of the orders of the PresipENT 
of the United States, Major General Scorr will 
resume the command of the Army and the duties 
in all that regards its discipline and military con- 
trol, according to the regulations prescribed for 
the guidance of the General Commanding-in-chief. 
The two senior Brigadiers General will be as- 
signed to the command of the Eastera and Wes- 
tern Divisions respectively ; the senior to have 





jhe privilege of selection. 


Ships of the Line. Macedonian 36 
Name. Rate. Sloops of War. 
Pennsylvania 120 Saratoga 20 
Franklin 74 John Adams 20 
Columbus 74 Vincennes 20 
Ohio 74 Warren 20 
North Carolina 74 Falmouth 20 
Delaware 74 Fairfield 20 
Alabama 74 Vandalia 20 
Vermont 74 St. Louis 20 
Virgima 74 Cyane 20 
New York 74 Levant 20 
New Orleans 74 Portsmouth 90 
Independence (ra- Plymouth 20 

zee) 54 St. Mary’s 20 

Frigates, first class. Sloops of War. 
United States 44 Name. Rate. 
Constitution 44 Jamestown 20 
Potomac 44 Albany 20 
Brandywine 44 Germantown 20 
Columbia 44 Ontario 18 
Congress 44 Decatur 16 
Cumberland 44 Preble 16 
Savannah 44 Yorktown 16 
Raritan 44 Marion 16 
Santee 44 Dale 16 
Sabine 44 Brigs. 

St. Lawrence 44 Boxer 10 


Frigates, second class. | Dolphin 10 





— 39 Porpoise 10 


Headquarters of the Commander of the Army, 


Headquarters of the Western Division, Cincin- 
nati ; when the Generals are not on visits of in- 
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Bainbridge 10 Union 4 
Perry 10 Princeton 1 
Schooners. Michigan 
Flirt 2 Allegheny x 
Wave 1 Vixen 3 
Pheenix 2 Water Witch ] 
Petre) 1 General Taylor _ 
Taney 1 Engineer — 
Steamers. Storeships and Brigs. 
Mississippi 10 Relief 6 
Susquehanna — Erie 4 
Powhatan — Lexington 6 
Saranac — Southampton 4 
San Jancinto — Supply 4 
Fulton 4 Fredonia 4 


Tue Marine Corps.—The Colone] Comman- 
dant receives $900 a year, is allowed two ser- 
servants, with an average pay for both of $372; 
aggregate rations amounting to $387, four horses 
rated at $384 per annum, and $276 for wood. 
The Lieutenant Colonel receives $720 annual 
pay, $372 for servants, and $876 for rations. 
Majors receive $600 annual pay; $372 for ser- 
vants, and $730 for rations. The items are in- 
creased on commanding. Staff Captains receive 
$720 annual pay ; $396 for servants; $730 for 
rations ; $384 for forage, and $203 for fuel. 


- 
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OPINION OF CHIEF JUSTICE TANEY, 


In opposition to that of the majority of the Supreme 
Bench of the U. S., on the constitutionality of the 
laws of Massachusetis and New York, imposing a 
tax on passengers from foreign countries. 


Chief Justice Taney delivered his opinion as fol- 
ows: 


Ido not concur in the judgment of the Court 
in these two cases, and proceed to state the 
grounds on which I dissent. 

The constitutionality of the laws of Massachu- 
setts and New York, in some respects depend 
upon the same principles. There are, however, 
different questions in the two cases, and I shall 
make myself better understood by examining 
separately one of the cases, and then pointing 
out how far the same reasoning applies to the 
other and in what respect there is a difference 
between them. And first as to the case from 
Massachusetts. 

This law meets the vessel after she has arrived 
in the harbor and within the territorial limits of 
the State, but before the passengers have landed, 
and while they are still afloat upon navigable 
waters. It requires the State officer to go on 
board and examine into the condition of the pas- 
sengers ; and provides that if any lunatic, iJnot, 
maimed, aged or infirm persons, incompetent, in 
the opinion of the examining officer, to maintain 
themselves, or who have been paupers in any 
other country, shall be found on board, such alien 
passenger shall not be permitted to land until the 
master, owner, consignee or agent of the vessel 
shall give bond, with sufficient security, that no 
such lunatic or indigent person shall become a 
cily, town, or State charge within ten years from 
the date of the bond. ‘These provisions aro con- 
tained in the two first sections. It is the third 
section that has given rise to this controversy, 
and which enacts that no alien passenger, other 
than those before spoken of, shall be permitted 
to land until the master, owner, consignee or 
agent of the vessel shall pay to the boarding offi- 
cer the sum of two dollars for each passenger so 
Janding ; the money thus collected to be appro- 
priate! to the support of foreign paupers. 

This law is a part of the pauper jaws of the 
state, and the provision in question is intended to 
create a fund for the support of alien paupers, 
and to prevent its own citizens from being bur- 
thened with their support. 

ido not deem it material at this time to in- 
quire whether the sum demanded is a tax or not; 
of that question I shall speak hereafter. ‘The 
character of the transaction and the meaning of 
the law cannot be misunderstood. If the alien 
chooses to remain on board and to depart with 
the ship or in any other vessel, the captain is not 
required to pay the money. lis payment is the 
condition upon which the State permits the alien 
Passenger io come on shore aod mingle with its 
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this privilege from the State by the payment of 
the money. It is demanded from the captain and, 
not from every separate passenger, for the con- 
venience of collection. But the burthen evident. 
ly falls on the passenger, and he, in fact, pays it 
either in the enhanced price of his passage or 
directly to the captain before he is allowed to 
embark for the voyage. The nature of the trans- 
action and the ordinary course of business shows 
that this must be the case. And the present 
claim, therefore, comes before the court without 
any equitable considerations to recommend it, 
and does not call upon us to restore money toa 
party from whom it has been wrongfully exacted. 
If the plaintiff recovers, he will, most probably, 
obtain from the State the money which he has, 
doubtless, already received from the passenger 
for the purpose of being paid to the State, and 
which, if the State is not entitled to it, ought to 
be refunded to the passenger. The writ of er- 
ror, however brings up nothing for revision here 
but the constitutionality of the law under which 
this money was demanded and paid, and that 
question I proceed to examine. 

And the first inquiry is whether, under the 
Constitution of the United States, the federal go- 
vernment has the power to compel the several 
States to receive and suffer to remain in associa- 
tion with its citizens every person or class of 
persons whom it may be the policy or pleasure 
of the United States to admit. In my judgment 
this question lies at the foundation of the contro- 
versy in thiscase. I do not mean to say that the 
General Government have, by treaty or act of 
Congress, required the State of Massachusetts to 
permit the aliens in question to land. I think 
there is no treaty or act of Congress which can 
justly be so construed. 

But it is not necessary to examine that ques- 
tion until we have first inquired whether Con- 
gress can Jawfully exercise such a power, and 
whether the States are bound to submit to it,— 
For if the people of the several States of this 
Union reserved to themselves the power of ex- 
pelling from their borders any person or class of 
persons whom it might deem dangerous to its 
peace, or likely to produce a physicalor moral 
evil among its citizens, then any treaty or law of 
Congress invading this right and authorizing the 
introduction of any person or description of per- 
sons, against the consent of the State, would be an 
usurpation of power which this court could neith- 
er recognize nor enforce. 

I had supposed this question not now open to 
dispute. Jt was distinctly decided in Holmes vs. 
Jennison, 14 Pet., 540, in Groves vs. Slaughter, 
15 Pet., 449 ; and in Prigg vs. The Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, 16 Pet., 539. 

If the cases are to stand, the right of the State 
is undoubted. And it is equally clear that if it 
may remove from among ils citizens any person 
or description of persons, which it regards as in- 
jurious to their welfare, it follows that it may 
meet then, at the threshhold and prevent them 
from entering. For it will hardly be said that 
the Uniled States may permit them, to enter, and 
compel the States to receive them, and that the 
States may immediately afierwards expel them. 
There could be no reason of policy or humanity 
for compelling the States, by the power of Con- 
gress, to imbibe the poison and then leaving them 
to find a remedy for it by their own exertions and 
at their own expense. 

Certainly no such distinction can be found in 
the Constitution, and sucha division of power 
would be an inconsistency—not to say an absur- 
dity—for which | presume no one wiil contend. 
If the State has the power to determine whether 
the persons objected to shall remain in the State 
in association with its citizens, it must, as an in- 
cident inseparably connected with it, have the 
right also to determine who shall enter. Indeed, 
in the case of Groves ys. Slaughter, the Misais- 
sippi constitution prohibited the entry of the ob- 
jectionable persons, and the opinions of the court 
throughout treat the exercise of this power as be- 
ing the same with thatof expelling them after 
they have entered. 

Neither can this be a concurrent power ; and 
whether it belongs to the general or to the state 
government, the sovereignty which possesses the 
right must in its exercise be altogether indepen- 
dent of the other. If the United States have the 
power, then any legislation by the State in con- 
liict wilh a treaty or act of Congress would be 
void. And if the States possess it, then any act 
on the subject by the general government in con- 
Hict with the State law wouid also be void and 
this Court bowad te diwregard it, Lt must be 































































paramount and absolute in the sovereignty which 
| possesses it. A concurrent and equal power in 
the United States and the States as to who 
should and who should not be permitted to re- 
side ina State, would be a direct conflict of 
powers repugnant to each other, continually 
thwarting and defeating its exercise by either, 
and could result in nothing but disorder and con- 
fusion. 

Again: If the State has the right to exclide 
from its borders any person @@ppersons whom 
it may regard as dangerous to the safety of tls 
citizens, it must necessarily have the right to de- 
cide when and towards whom this power is to be 
exercised. It is in its nature a discretionary 
power, to be exercised according to the judg- 
ment of the party which possesses it. And it 
must, therefore, rest with the State to determine 
whether any particular class or description of 
persons are likely to produced iscontents or insur- 
rection in its territory, or to taint the morals of its 
citizens, or to bring- among them contagious 
diseases, or the moral evils and burthens ofa nu- 
merous pauper population. For if the genera! 
government can in any respect or by any form of 
legislation, control or restrain a state in the ex- 
ercise of this power, or decide whether it has 
been exercised with proper discretion and to- 
wards proper persons and on proper occasions, 
then the real and substantial power would be in 
Congress and not in the States. In the cases de- 
cided in this Court, and hereinbefore referred to, 
the power of determining who is or is not dan- 
gerous to the interests and well being of the peo- 
ple of the State has been uniformly admitted to 
reside in the State. 

I think it therefore to be very clear both upon 
principle and the authority of adjudged cases, 
that the several States have aright to remove 
from among their people, and to prevent from 
entering the State, any person or class or descrip. 
tion of persons whom it may deem dangerous or 
injurious to the interests and welfare of its citi- 
zens ; and that the State has the exclusive right 
to determine in its sound discretion whether the 
danger does or does not exist, free from the con- 
trol of the general government. 

This brings me to speak more particularly of 
the Massachusetts law now under consideration. 
It seems that Massachusetts deems the introduc- 
tion of aliens into the State from foreign coun- 
tries likely to produce in the State a numerous 
pauper population, heavily and injuriously Lur- 
thensome to its citizens. lt would be easy to show, 
from the public history of the times, that the ap- 
prehensions of the State are well founded; that 
a fearful amount of disease and pauperism is daily 
brought to our shores in emigrant ships ; and that 
measures of precaution and self-defence have 
— absolutely necessary onthe Atlantic bor- 

er. 

But whether this law was necessary or not, is 
not a question for this court, and 1 forbear there- 
fore to discuss its justice and necessity. This 
court has no power to inquire whether a State 
has acted wisely or justly in the exercise of its 
reserved powers. Massachusetts had the sole 
and exclusive right to judge for herself whether 
any evil was to be apprehended from the intro- 
duction of alien passengers from foreign coun- 
tries, and in the exercise of her discretion she had 
aright to exclude them if she thought it proper 
todo so. Of course, I do not speak of public 
functionaries or agents or officers of foreign go- 
vernments. Undoubtedly no State has a right to 
interiere with the free ingress of persons of thal 
description. But there does not appear to have 
been any such among the aliens who are the sub- 
ject of this suit, and no question therefore can 
arise on that score. 

Massachusetts then having the right to refuse 
permission to alien passengers from foreign coun- 
tries to land upon her territory, and the right to 
reject them as aclass of persons who may prove 
injurious to her interests, was she bound to admil 
or reject them without reserve? Was she bound 
ellher to repel them altogether, or to admit them 
absolutely and unconditionally? and might she 
not admit them upon such securilies and con- 
ditions as she supposed would protect the inter: 
ests of her own citizens, while it enabled the 
State to extend the offices of humanity and kind- 
ness to the sick and helpless stranger? ‘here 's 
certainly no provision in the constitution which 
restrains the power of the State in this respect. 
And if she may reject altogether, it follows that 
“she may admit upon such terms and conditions 





as she thinks proper; and it cannot be material 
‘whether the security required be a bynd to Mr 
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demnify, or the payment of a certain sum of mo- 
ney. , ‘ 

In a case where a party hasa discretionary 

ower to forbid or permit an act to be done, as 
he shall think best for his own interests, he is 
never bound absolutely and unconditionally to 
forbid or permitit. He may always permit it upon 
such terms and conditions as he supposes will 
make the act compatibie with his own interests. 
1 know no exception to the rule. An individual 
may forbid another from digging a ditch through 
his Jand to draw off water from the property 
of the party who desires the"permission; yet 
he may allow him to do it, upon such con- 
ditions and terms as in his judgment are sul- 
ficient to protect his own property from over- 
flow. ~ And for this purpose he may either take 
abond and security, or he may accept a sum 
of money in lieu of it, and take upon himself the 
obligation of guarding against the danger. The 
same principle must apply to governments who 
are charged with the duty of protecting their 
cilizens. 

Massachusetts has legislated upon this princi- 
ple. She requires bond and security from one 
class of aliens; and from another, which she 
deeins less likely to become chargeable, she ac- 
cepts a sum of money, and takes upon herself the 
obligation of providing a remedy for the appre- 
hended evil. 

1 do not understand that the lawfulness of the 
provision for taking bond, where the emigrants 
are actual paupers and unable to gain a livelihood, 
has been controverted. That question, 11 is true, 
is not before us in this case, but the rigtt of the 
State to protect itself against the burthen of sup- 
porting those who come tous from European 
alms-houses seems to be conceded in the argument. 
Yet there is no provision in the Constitution of 
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interest and safety requires. It is a power of 
self preservation, and was never intended to be 
surrendered. 

But it is argued in support of the claim of the 
plaintiff that the conveyance of passengers from 
foreign countries is a branch of commerce, and 
that the provisions of the Massachusetts law, 
which meet the ship on navigable waters and 
detain her until the bond is given and the money 
paid, is a regulation of commerce, and that the 
grant to Congress of the power to regulate com- 
merce is of itself a prohibition to the States to 
make any regulation upon the subject. The 
construction of this article of the Constitution 
was fully discussed in the opinions delivered on 
the license cases, reported in 5 How. 

ldo not propose to repeat here what I then 
said or was said by other members of the Court 
with whom | agreed, [t will appear by the re. 
port of the case that five of the justices of this 
Court, being a majority of the whole bench, 
held that the grant of the power to Congress 
was not a prohibition to the States to make 
such regulations as they deemed necessary in 
their own ports and harbors for the convenience 
of trade, or the security of health, and that such 
regulations were valid unless they came in con- 
flict with an act of Congress. After such opi- 
Hions judicially delivered, | had supposed that 
question to be settled, so far as any question 
upon the construction of the Constitution ought 
to be regarded as closed by the decision of this 
Court. 1 do not, however, object to the revision 
of it, and am quite williog that it shall be re- 
garded hereafter as the law of this Court that its 
Opinion upon the construction of the Constitution 
is always open to discussion when it is supposed 
to have been founded in error, and that its judi- 
cial authority should hereafter depend altogether 





the United States which makes any distinction 
between different descriptions of aliens, or which | 
reserves the power to the State as ta ane class | 
and denies iLoyerthe other, And if no such dis. 

jioction ig to be found in the constitution, this 

court cannot éengraft one upon it. The power of 

ile State as to these two classes of aliens must be 

regarded here as standing upon the same princi- 

ples. Jt is in ils nature and essence a discretion- 

ary power, and if it resides in the States as to the 

poor and the diseased, it must also reside in them 

as to all. 

In both cases the power depends upon the 
game principle and the same coustruction of the 
Constitution of the United States: upon the dis- 
cretlopary power which resides 1n a Siate to de- 
termine {rom what person or description of per- 
sons the danger of pauperism is to be appre- 
hended, and to provide the necessary safeguards 
against it. Most evidently this court cannot su- 
pervise the exercise of such a power by the 
State; nor control nor regulate it; nor deter- 
mine whether the occasion called for it; nor 
whether the funds raised have been properiy 
administered. This would be substituting the 
discretion of this court for the discretionary 
power reserved to the State. 

Moreover, if tuis Court should undertake to 
exercise this supervisory power, it would take 
upon itself a duly which it is utterly incapaole 
of discharging. For how could this Court as- 
certain whether the persons classed by the board- 
ing oflicer of the State as paupers belonged to 
that denomination or not? How could it ascer- 
lain what had been the pursuits, habits and mode 
of life of every emigrant, and how far he was 
labile to Jose his health and become, with a 
helpless family, a charge upon the citizens ol 
lhe State? Huw would it determine who was 
sick and who was well? 
was poor? Who was likely to become charge- 
able and who not? Yet ali this must be done, 
aud must he decided toe upon legal evidence, ad- 
missible in a court of justice, if il is determined 
hat the State may provide against the admission 
of one description of aliens bul not agaiust ano 
ther; that it may take securities agaist paupers 
aud persons diseased, but not against those who 
are in heaith or bave the means of support; and 
that this Court have the power to supervise the 


Who was rich and who | 


on the force of the reasoning by which it is sup- 
ported, 

Referring to my opinion on that occasion and 
wwe reasoning by which it is maintained, as show- 
ing what I still think upon the subject, I desire 
now to add to it a reference to the thirty-second 
number of the Federalist, which shows that the 
construction given to this clause of the Constitu- 
tion by a majority of the justices of this Court is | 
the same that was given to it at the time of its 
adoption, by the eminent men of the day who 
were concerned in framing it, and active in sup- 
porting it. Forin that number it is explicitly 
affirmed, ‘‘that notwithstanding the affirmative 
grants of general authorities, there has been the 
most pointed care in those cases where it was 
deemed improper that the like authorities should 
reside in the States to insert negative clauses 
prohibiting the exercise of them by the States.” 
The grant of a general authority to reguiate | 
commerce is not therefore a prohibition to the 
States to make any regulations concerning it 
within their own territorial limits, not in con- 
flict with the regulations of Congress. 

But 1 pass trom this objection, which was 
sufficiently discussed in the license cases, and 
come to the next ovjection founded on the same 
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posed to bring away the worst and most danger- 
ous portion of the population rather than the 
moral and industrious citizen. And as the act 
of 1799 speaks of passengers generally, and 
makes no distinction as.to their character or 
health, if the argument of the counsel for the 
plaintiff can be maintained, and this Jaw gives 
every passenger which the ship owner has se- 
lected and brought with him the right to land, 
‘hen this act of Congress has not only taken 
away from the States the right to determine 
who is and who is not fit to be received among 
them, but has delegated this high and delicate 
power to foreign ship masters and foreign ship 
owners, And ifhe has taken on board tenants 
of their alms-houses or work-houses, or felons 
from their jails,—if Congress has the power 
contended for, and this act of Congress wiil bear 
the construction given to it, and gives to every 
passenger the right to land, then this mass of 
pauperism and vice may be poured out upon the 
shores of a State, in opposition to its laws, and 
the State authorities are not permitted to resist 
or prevent it. 

lt is impossible, upon any sound principle of 
construction, so to interpret this law of Con- 
gress. Its language will not justify it, nor can 
such be supposed to have been the policy of the 
United States, or such its disposition towards 
the States. The general government merely in- 
tended to exercise its powers in exempting the 
articles mentioned from duties—leaving it to the 
States to determine whether it was compatible 
with their interest and safety to permit the per- 
son to land. And this power the States have 
always exercised, before and since the passage 
of this act of Vongress. | 

The same answer may be given to the argu- 
ment on treaty stipulations. The treaty of 
1795, art. 14, referred to and relied on, is no 
longer in force. But the same provision is, 
however, substantially contained in the first arti- 
cle of the convention with Great Britain, of July 
3, 1515, with this exception, that it puts British 
subjects in this respect on the same footing with 
Other foreigners. But the permission there mu- 
tually given to reside and hire houses and ware- 
houses, and to trade and traffic, is in express 
lerms made subject to the laws of the two coun- 
tries, respectively. Now the privileges here 
given within the several States are all regulated 
by State laws, and the reference to the laws of 
this country necessarily applies to them, and 
Subjects the foreigners to their decision and 
control. Indeed the treaty may be said to dis- 
avow the consiruction now attempted to be given 
to it. 

Nor do | see how any argument against the 
valklity of the state Jaw can be drawn from the 


;act ot Congress of 1819. On the contrary, this 


act seems accurately to mark the line of division 
between the powers of the general and state 
governments over this subject, and the powers 
of the former have been exercised in the pas- 
sage of this law without encroaching on the 
rights of the latter. It regulates the number of 





clause. Itis this: that the law in question is a | 
regulation of commerce and is in conflict with | 
the regulations of Congress and with treaties, | 
and must yield to the paramount authority over 
this subject granted to the United States. 

It is a sutticient answer to this argument to 
say that no treaiy or act of Congress has been | 
produced which gives or attempts to give to all | 
aliens the right to land ina Siate. The act ot | 
March 2, 1799, ch. 23, s. 46, has been referred | 
to and much pressed ia the argument. But this, 
law obviously does nothing more than exempt | 
Certain articies belonging \o a passenger from | 
the duties which the United States had a right. 
to exact if they thought proper. Undoubtedly | 
the law pré- supposes that the puasseuger will De | 
permitted to land, Butit does not attempt to 








‘confer on him the right. Inueed the construc-| 
\tion contended for would be a stariling one to) 
| the States if Congress las the power now claim. | 
‘ed ior it. For neither ibis nor any other law of | 

Congress prescribes the character or condition | 
of the persons who may be taken on board In a | 





couduct of the State authorities ; and to regulate | foreign port to be brought to the United States, | 
ii and determine whether it has been properly | it makes no regulatioas ou the subject, aud | 


€xercised or not, 
1 can therefore see no ground for the exercise 
ef this power by the Government of the United 


leaves the selection allogether to the discretion | 
and pleasure of the ship Owner Of Suip master, 
Ihe suip owner as well as the ship master is in 





Slates or any of its tribunals. la my opinion, | Many cases a lorelguer, acting sometimes per- 
the clear-established and safe rule is, that itus| taps, under the lniluence of foreign govern- 


reserved to the several States, lo be exercised 
by (hem according to their own sound discretion 
aud according te Ineir owe views of whet bhesg 


| meuls, or foreign Cities, and having By Common 


Weiied Stats, and whe may ke lac more dis- 


| saverest or sywpatby with the peuple of tie | 


passengers which may be taken on board and 
brought to this cuuntry from foreign ports in pro- 
portion to the tonnage of the vessel; and directs 
that, at the time of making his entry at the cus- 
louhouse, the captain shall deliver to the collec- 
tor a list of the passengers taken on board at any 
foreign port or piace, stating their age, sex and 
occupation, and whether they intend to become 
inhaditauts of this country, aud how many have 
died on the voyage ; and tis Jist is to be returned 
quarterly (o.the State Department to be Jaid be- 
iore Congress. But the law makes uo provision 
for thei landing, vor does it require any inspec- 
lion as to Lneir health or condiiiun, Those mat- 
ters are evidently intended to be leit to state go- 
vernment wheu the yoyage has ended, by the 
proper custom-house entry. For it cannot be 
supposed that af the legislature of the U. States 
inteaded by this law to give the passengers a 
right to laud, it would have been so regardless of 
ihe lives aud health and interests of our own 
cilizens as to make no inquiry and NO exXamina- 
lion upon a subject which so nearly concerned 
them. But it directs oo inquiries evidently be- 
cause the power was believed to belong to tne 


states. Aud as the lanuing of the passengers de- 


| peuded on the stule laws, the Inquiries as tu their 


aealth and condition properly vetonged to tne 
state autnorilies. Tue act of 1519 aay fairly oe 
‘waken as vengiing the true ihe of divisiul Be- 
[tween the lwo suvereigulies, as esiaVlisbed Dy the 
Constitution of the United States and recoguized 
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I.forbear to speak of other Jaws and treaties 
referred to. They are of the same import and 
are susceptible of the same answer. There is 
no conflict therefore between the law of Massa- 
chusetits and any treaty or law of the United 
States. Undoubtedly vessels engaged in the 
transportation of passengers from foreign coun- 
tries may be regulated by Congress and are a 
part of the commerce of the country. Congress 
may prescribe how the vessel shall be manned 
and navigated and equipped, and how many pas- 





it was inserted to secure it, and to prevent it 
from being .interrupted by the States. If the 
word can be applied to voluntary emigrants, the 
construction put upon it by those who opposed 
the Constitution, is certainly the just one. For 
it is difficult to imagine why a power should be 
so explicitly and carefully conferred on Congress 
to prohibit emigration, unless the majority of the 








States desired to put an end to it, and to prevent 
any particular state from contravening this policy. 
But it is admitted on all bands that it was then 





sengers she shal) bring, and what provision shall 
be made for them, and what tonnage she shall 
pay. But the law of Massachusetts now in ques- 
tion does notin any respect attempt to regulate 
this trade or impose burthens upon it. 1 do not 
speak of the duty enjoined upon the pilot, because 
that provision is not now before us, although 1 
see no objection to it. But this law imposes no 
tonnage duty on the ship, or any tax upon the 
captain or passengers for entering its waters. It 
merely refuses permission to the passengers to 
Jand until the security demanded by the State for 
the protection of its own people from the evils 
of pauperism have been complied with. 

if, however, the treaty or act of Congress 
above referred to had attempted to compel the 
State to receive them without any security, the 
question would not be on any conflicting regula- 
lions of commerce, but upon one far more im- 
portant to the States, that is, the power of deci- 
ding who should or should not be permitted to 
reside among its citizens. 

Upon that subject, lhave already stated my 
opinion. 1 cannot believe that it was ever in- 
tended to vest in Congress by the general words 
in relation to the regulation of commerce this 
overwhelming power over the States. For if 
the treaty stipulation before referred to, can re- 
ceive the construction given to it in the argu- 
ment, and has that commanding power, claimed 
for it over the States, then the emancipated 
slaves of the West Indies have at this hour the 
absolute right to reside, hire houses, and traffic 
and trade throughout the Southern States io 
spite of any State law to the contrary ; and ulti- 
mately leading to the most painful consequences. 
dt will hardly be said that such a power was 
granted to the general government in the confi- 
dence that it would not be abused. ‘The states- 
men of that day were too wise and too well read 
in the Jessons of history and of their own times, 
to confer unnecessary authority under any such 
delusion, And I cannot imagine any power more 
unnecessary to the general government, and at 
the same time more dangerous and full of peril 
to the States. 

But there is another clause in the Constitution 
which it is said confers the exclusive power 
over this subject upon the general government. 
The 9th section of the first article declares that 
the migration or importation of such persons, 
as any of the States then exiating should think 
proper to admit, should not be pronibiled by the 
Congress prior to the year 1808, but that a tax or 
duly might be imposed on such importation. 
‘The word migration is supposed to apply to alien 
lreemen, voluntarily migrating to this country, 
and this clause to place their admission or rejec- 
tion entirely in the power of Congress. 

At the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, this clause was understood by ils friends 
to apply altogether to slaves. ‘he Madison 
papers will show that it was introduced and 
adopted solely to prevent Congress before the 
lime specified from prohibiting the introduction 
of slaves from Africa into such States as should 
think proper to admit them. It was discussed 
on that ground in the debates upon it in the con- 
vention, and the same construction is given to it 
in the 42d number of the Federalist, which was 
written by Mr. Madison; and certainly nobody 
could have understood the object and intention 
of this clause better than he did. 

lt appears from this number of the Federalist 
that those who in that day were opposed to the 
Constitution, and endeavoring to prevent its 
adoption, represented the word ‘* migration” as 
embracing ireemev who might desire to migrate 
from Europe to this country, and objected to the 
clause because it put it in the power of Congress 
to prevent it. But the objection made on that 
ground is dismissed in a few words, as being so 
evidenily founded on miusconstruction, as to be 


unworthy of serious reply. And it is proper to| 


remark that the objection then made was that 1 
was caicuiaied lo prevent voluntary and beneli- 
cial emigration from Europe, which ail the States 
Gesired io encorrage. Now the argument is that 


the policy of all the States to encourage emigra- 
lion, as it was also the policy of the far greater 
number of them to discourage the African slave 
trade. And with these opposite views upon the 
two subjects, the framers of the Constitution 
would never have bound them both together in 
the same clause, nor spoken of them as kindred 
subjects, which ought to be treated alike, and 
which it would be the probable policy of Con- 
gress to prohibit at the same time. No State 
could fear any evil from the discouragement of 
immigration by other States, because it would 
have the power of opening ils own doors to the 
emigrant, and of securing to itself the advantages 
it desired. The refusal of other States could in 
no degree affect its interests or counteract its po- 
licy. Itis only upon the ground that they con- 
sidered it an evil and desired to prevent it, that 
this word can be construed to mean freemen, and 
to class them inthe same provision and in the 
same words with the importation of slaves. The 
limitation of the prohibition also shows that it 
does not apply to voluntary emigrants. Congress 
could not prohibit the emigration or importation 
of such persons, during the time specified ‘ in 
such States as might think proper to admit them.” 
This provision clearly implies there was a well 
known difference of policy among the States, 
upon the subject to which this article relates. 
Now in regard to voluntary immigrants, all the 
States without exception, not only admitted them, 
| but encouraged them to come; and the words, 
‘‘in such States as may think proper to admit 
them,” would have been useless and out of place, 
if applied to voluntary immigrants. But in rela- 
tion to slaves, it was known to be otherwise. 
For while the African slave trade was still per- 
mitted in some of the more Southern States, it 
had been prohibiled many years before, not only 
in what are now called free States, but also in 
States where slavery still exists. In Maryland, 
for example, it was prohibited as early as 1783. 
The qualification ot the power of prohibition 
therefore, by the words above mentioned, was 
entirely appropriate to the importation of slaves, 
but inappropriate and useless in relation to free- 
men, hey could not and would not have been 
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them to receive and to retain among them per- 
sons whom the State may deem dangerous to its 
peace, or who may be tainted with crimes, or in- 
fectious diseases, or who may be a burthen upon 
its industrious citizens, would subject ils domestic 
concerns and social, relations to the power of the 
Federal government. It would require very 
plain and unambiguous words to convince me 
that the States had consented thus to place them- 
selves at the feet of the general government. 
And if this power is granted in regard to volun- 
tary emigrants, it is equally granted in the case 
of slaves. The grant of power is the same, and 
in the same words, with respect to emigration 
and to importation, with the exception of the 
right to impose a tax upon the Jatter. And if 
the States have granted this great power in one 
case, they have granied it in the other, and every 
State may be compelled to receive a cargo of 
slaves from Africa, whatever danger it may bring 
upon the State, and however earnestly it may 
desire to prevent it. If the word migration is 
supposed to include voluntary emigrants, it ought 
at least to be confined to the power granted, aad 
not extended by construction to another power, 
altogether unlike in its character and conse- 
quences, and far more formidable to the States. 

But another clause is relied on by the plaintiff, 
to show that this law is unconstitutional. It is 
said that passengers are imports, and that this 
charge is therefore an impost or duly on imports, 
and prohibited to the States by the 2d clause of 
the 10th section of the Ist article. 

This objection as well as others which I have 
previously noticed, is in direct conflict with deci- 
sions heretofore made by this court. The point 
was directly presented in the case of Milne vs. 
The City of New York, 11 Pet., 102, and was 
there deliberately considered, and the court de- 
cided that possengers clearly were not imports. 
This decision is perfectly in accordance with the 
definition of the word previously given in the 
case of Brown vs. Maryland, 12 Wheaton, 419. 
indeed it not only accords with this definition, 
but with the long established and well settled 
meaning of the word. For I think it may be 
safely affirmed that both in England and this 
country, the words imports and importation in 
Statules, in statistical tables, in official reports 
and in public debates, have uniformly been ap- 
plied to articles of property, and never to pas- 
sengers voluntarily coming to the country in 
ships ; and in the debates of the convention itself 
the words are constantly so used. The members 
of the convention unquestionably used the words 
they inserted in the Constitution in the same 
sense in which they used them in their debates. 





inserted if the clause in question embraced them. 
I admit that the word emigration, in this clause 
of the Constitution, has occasioned some difficulty 
in its construction. Yet it was, in my judgment, 
inserted to prevent doubts or cavils upon ils 
meaning. For as the words imposts and impor- 
tation inthe English laws had always beep ap- 
plied to property and things, as contradistinguish- 
ed from persons, it seems to have been apprehen- 
ded that disputes might arise whether these 
words covered the introduction of men into the 
country, although those men were the property 
of the persous who brought themid. The fra- 
mers of the Constitution were unwilling to use 
the word slaves in the instrument, and described 
them as persons. And so descriving them it em- 
ployed a word that would describe them as per- 
sons, and which had uniformly been used when 
persons were spoken of and also the word which 
was always applied to matters of property. The 
whole context of the sentence, and its provisions 
; and limitations, and the construction given it by 
those who assisted in framing the clause in ques- 
tion, show that it was intended to embrace those 
| persons only who were brought in as property. 
But apart from these considerations, and as- 
suming that the word migration was intended to 
describe those who voluntarily came into the 
country, the power granted is merely a power 
io prohibit, not a power to compel the States to 
admit. And itis carrying the powers of the 
general government by construction, and with- 
oul express grant or necessary implication, much 
larther than has ever heretoiore been done, if the 
former is to be understood to carry with it the 
|latter. The powers are totally different in their 





| nature, and totally different in their action on the 
| States. ‘The pronibition could merely retard the 
|growth of population im the States, It could 
bring upon whem po danger, nor any new evil, 
moral or physical. But the power of compelling 


It was their object to be understood, and not to 


| mislead, and they ought not to be supposed to 


have used familiar words in a new or unusual 


,sense. And there is no reason to suppose that 
| they did not use the word ‘* imports,” where they 


inserted it in the Constitution in the sense in 
which it had been familiarly used for ages; and 
in which it was daily used by themselves. Lit this 
court 1s at Jiberty to give old words new mean- 
ings where we find them in the Constiiution, 
there is no power which may not by this mode of 
construction be conferred on the general govern- 
ment, and denied to the States. 

But if the plaintiff could succeed in maintain- 
ing that passengers were imports, and that the 
money demanded was a duty on imports, he 
would al the same time prove that it belongs to 
the United States and not to him, and conse- 
quently thal he is not entitled to recover it.— 
The 10th section of the lst article prohibits a 
State from laying any duty on imports or exports 
except what may be absoiutely necessary for the 
execulion of its inspection Jaws. Whatever is 
necessary for (hat purpose may therefore be laid 
by the State without the previous consent of Con- 
gress. If passengers are imports, then their con- 
dition may be examined and inspected by an offi- 
cer of the State like any otber import, tor tie 
purpose of ascertaining whether they may not 
when landed bring disease or pauperism into the 
State. For il the Siate is bound to permit them 
to Jand, ils cilizens have yet the right to know if 
there ls danger, that they may endeavor to arrest 
it, or lo escape irom it. ‘Ihey have, therefore, 
under the clause of the Constitution above-men- 
tioned, the power to Jay a duty on this import, as 
it is called, to pay the necessary expenses of the 
inspection. It is, however, said that more than 
suiicient to pay the necessaty expenses of the 
inspeclion was collected, and that the duly was 
lgid also for other purposes. ‘This is true. But 
it does pot follow that the party who paid the 
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money is entitled to recover it back from the 
State. On the contrary, it is expressly provided 
in the clause above-mentioned that the nett pro- 
duce of all duties and imposts laid by any State 
on imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
treasury of the United States. If, therefore, 
these passengers were imports within the mean- 
ing of this clause of the Constitution, and the 
money in question a duty on imports, then the 
nett produce or surplus, after paying the neces- 
sary expenses of inspection, belongs to the trea- 
sury of the United States. The plaintiff has no 
right to it, and cannot maintain a suit for it. It 
is appropriated, by the express words of the 
Constitution, to the United States, and they, and 
they alone, would have a right to claim it from 
the State. The argument, however, that passen- 
gers are imports, is, in my judgment, most evi- 
dently without any reasonable foundation. 

The only remaining topic which seems to re- 
quire eXaminalion, is the objection that the mo- 
ney demanded is a tax on the captain of the ves: 
sel, and therefore a regulation of commerce. 
This argument, | think, is sufficiectly answered 
by what Lhave already said as to the real and 
true character of the transaction, and the rela- 
tive powers of the Union and the States. But 
| proceed to inquire whether if the law of Mas- 
sachusetls be a tax, it is not a legitimate exer- 
cise Of its taxing power, putting aside for the 
present the other considerations hereinbefore 
mentioned, apd which | think amply sufficient 
to maintain its validity. 





| tax upon commerce, or the instrument or vehi- 
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tinct from each other, and so places them in the 
enumeration it contains. The power of impo- 
sing duties on imports is classed with the power 
to levy taxes, and thatseems to be ifs natural 
place. But the power to levy taxes could never 
be considered as abridging the right of the States 
on that subject; and they might consequently 
have exercised it by levying duties on imports or 
exports, had the Constitution contained no pro- 
hibition upon the subject. This prohibition tien 
is an exception from the acknowledged power 
of the States to levy taxes, not from the ques: 
tionable power to regulate commerce.” 

With such authorities to support me, so clear- 
ly and explicitly stating the doctrine, it cannot 
be necessary to pursue the argument farther. 

I may therefore safely assume that according 
to the true construction of the Constitution, the 
power granted to Congress to regulate com- 
merce, did not in any degree abridge the power 
of taxation inthe States, and that they would 
atthis day have the right to tax merchandize 
brought into their ports and harbors by the au- 
thority and under the regulations of Congress, 
had they not been expressly prohibited. 

They are expressly prohibited from laying 
any duty on imports or exports, except what 
may be absolutely necessary for executing their 
inspection laws, and also from Jaying any ton- 
nage duty. So far their taxing power over com- 
merce is restricted, but po farther. They retain 
allthe rest. And if the money demanded is a 





Tn ____ 


isa new doctrine, in opposition to the contem- 
poraneous construction and the authority of ad- 
judged cases. And if it is hereafter to be the 
law of this court, that the power to regulate 
commerce has abridged the taxing powers of the 
States upon the vehicles or instruments of com- 
merce, I cannot foresee to what it may lead. 
Whether the same prohibition, upon the same 
principle, may not be carried out in respect to 
ship-owners and merchandise in a way seriously 
to impair the powers of taxation which have 
heretofore been exercised by the States. 

I conclude the subject by quoting the language 
of Chief Justice Marshall, in the case of Bil- 
lings vs. the Providence Bank, in 4 Pet., 561, 
where, speaking upon this subject, he says :— 
‘* That the taxing power is of vital importance; 
chat itis essential to the: existence of govern- 
ment, are truths which it cannot be necessary to 
reafirm. ‘They are acknowledged and asserted 
by all. It would seem that the relinquishment 
of such a power is neverto be assumed. We 
will not say that a State may not relinquish it, 
that a consideration sufficiently valuable to in- 
duce a partial release of it may not exist: but 
as the whole community is interested in retain- 
ing it undiminished, that community has a right 
to insist that its abandonment ought not to be 
presumed in a case in which the deliberate pur- 
pose of the State to abandon it does not ap- 
pear.”’ 

Such has heretofore been the language of this 
court, and I can see nothing in the power grant- 


Undoubtedly the ship, although engaged in| cle of commerce, it furnishes no objection to it, | ed to Congress to regulate commerce, that shows 


ie transportation of passengers, is a vehicle of | 
commerce, and within the power of regulation | 
granted to the general government. Aad | as- | 
sent fully to the doctrine upon that subject laid | 
down in the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden. But it} 
jas always been held that the power to regulate | 
commerce does not give to Congress the power 
to lax it, nor prohibit the States from taxing it, 
in their own ports and within their own jurisdic- 
tion. The authority of Congress to lay taxes 
upon it is derived from the express grant of 
power in the 8ih section of the Ist art. to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises; 
and the inability of the States to tax it, arises | 
from the express prohibition contained in the | 
10th section of the same article. 

This was the construction of the constitution | 
at the time of its adoption—the construction | 
under which the people of the States adopted it, 
and which has been affirmed in the clearest terms 
by the decision of this Court. . 

lu the 32d number of the Federalist, before 
referred to, and several of the preceding num- 
bers, the construction of the constitution as to | 
ihe taxing power of the general government and 
ol the states, is very fully examined, and with 
all that clearness and ability which every where 
mark the labors of its distinguished authors.— 
And in these numbers, and more especially in 
ihe one above mentioned, the construction above 
stated is given to the constitution and supported 
by the most conclusive arguments. It maintains 
that no right of taxation which the States had 
previously enjoyed, was surrendered, unless ex- 
pressly prohibited; that it was not impaired by 
auy affirmative grant of power to the general 
government; that duties on imports were a part 
ol the taxing power; and that the States would 
jave had a right, after the adoption of the con- 

\itutioa, to Jay duties on imports and exports, 
ii they bad not been expressly prohibited. The 
grant of the power to regulate commerce there- 
lore, did not in the opinion of Mr. Hamilton, 
Mr. Madison and Mr. Jay, prohibit the States 
irom Jaying imposts and duties upon imports 
brought into their own territories. It did not 
apply to the right of taxation in either sover- 
eiguly; the taxing power being a distinct and) 
separate power irom the regulation of commerce: | 
and the right of taxation in the States remain- 
lug Over every subject where it before existed, 
Wilh the exception only of those expressly pro- 
libited. 

‘he construction as given by the Federalist, 
Was recognised as the true one, and affirmed by 
his Courtin the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 
Wheat. 201. I'he passage-upon this subject is 
So clear and. forcible, that l quote the words used 
‘0 the opinion of the court which was delivered 
vy Cbiet Justice Marshall: ** In a separate clause 
\Ne Says) if the power to regulate comuwerce is 
&:ven a8 entirely distinct from the right to levy 
‘axes and imposts, and as being anew power 
0. before conferred, the Constitution then 








unless it is a duty on imports or a tonnage duty, 
for these alone are forbidden. 

And this brings me back to the question whe- 
ther alien passengers frsm a foreign country are 
imports. I have already discussed that question, 
and need not repeat what [ have said. Most 
clearly in my opinion they are not imports; and 
if they are not, then according to the authorities 
referred to, the State has a rightto tax them— 
their authority to tax not being abridged in any 
respect by the power in the general government 
to regulate commerce. I say nothing as to ils| 
being a tonnage duty, for although mentioned in | 
the argument, | do not suppose any reliance 
could have been placed upon it. 

It is said that this is a tax upon the Captain, 
and therefore a tax upon an instrument of com- 
merce. According to the authorities before re- 
ferred to, if it were a tax upon the Captain, it) 
would be no objection to it, unless it were indi- 
rectly a duty on imports or tonnage. Unques- 
tionably a tax on the Captain of a ship bringing 
in merchandize, would be indirectly a tax on 
imports, and consequently unlawful. But his 
being an instrument of commerce and naviga- 
tion, does not make itso. For a tax upon the 
instrument of commerce is not forbidden. In- 
deed taxes upon property in ships are continu- 
ally laid, and their validity never yet doubted. 
Aud to maintain that a tax upon him is invalid, 
it must first be shown, that the tax was indi- 
rectly a tax upon imports. 

But although this money is demanded of the 
captain, and required to be paid: by him or his 
owner belore the passenger is landed, it is in no 
proper and legitimate sense of the word a tax 
upon him. Goods and merchandize cannot be 
landed by the captain until the duties upon them 
are paid or secured. He may if he pleases pay 
the dutp without wailing for his owner or con- 
signee. So here the captain if he chose might 
pay the money and obtain the privilege of land- 
ing his passengers without waiting for his owner 
or cousignee. Buthe was under no obligation 
to do it. Like the case of a cargo, he could not 
land bis passengers until it was done. Yet the 
duties demanded in the former case, have never 
been supposed to be a tax on the captain, but 
upon the goods imported, and it would be agains! 
all analogy and against the ordinary consiruc- 








ihe number of passengers who desire to jand. lt 
is not a fixed amount on every captain in every 
ship engaged in the passenger trade. 

itis no objection then to the Massachusetts 
law, lo say that the ship is a vehicle, or the cap- 


a deliberate purpose on‘the part of the States 
who adopted the Constitution, to abandon any 
right of taxation, except what is directly prohi- 
bited. The contrary appears in the authentic 
publications of the time. 

It cannot be necessary to say anything upon 
the article of the Constitution which gives Con- 
gress the power to establish a uniform rule of 
naturalization. The motive and object of this 
provision is too plain to be misunderstood. Una- 
der the Constitution of the United States, citi- 
zens of each State are entitled to the privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several States, 
and no State would be willing that another State 
should determine for it what foreigner should 
become one of its citizens. For without this 
provision any one State could have given the 
right of citizenship in every other State. And 
as every citizen of a State is also a citizen of 
the United States, a single State, without this 
provision, might have given to any number of 
foreigners it pleased the right to all the privi- 
leges of citizenship in commerce, trade and na- 
vigation, although they did not even reside 
amongst us. ‘The nature of our institutions un- 
der the federal government made it a matter of 
absolute necessity that this power should be 
confided to the government of the Union, where 
all the States were represented, and where all 
had a voice: a necessity so obvious that no 
statesman could have overlooked it. The arti- 
cle has nothing to do with the admission or re- 
jection oi aliens, nor with emigration, but with 
the rights of citizenship. Its sole object was to 
present one State from forcing upon all the 
others and upon the general government persons 
as cilizens whom they were unwilling to admit 
as such. ; 

It is proper to add that the State laws which 
were under examination in the license cases, ap- 
plied altogether to merchandize of the descrip- 
tion mentioned in those Jaws, which was im- 
ported into a State from foreign countries or 
trom another State. Andas the States have no 
power to lay a tax or duty on imports, the laws 
in question were subject to the control of Con- 





gress, until the articles had ceased to be im- 
ports according to the legal meaning of the 
word. And itis with reference to such impor- 


‘tations, and the regulations of Congress and the 
tion of statutes, to call this demand a tax on the | States concerning them, that the paramount 
capiain. The amount demanded depends upon| power of Congress is spoken of in some of the 


Opinions then delivered. The question as to 
| the power of a Siate to exclude from its territo- 
‘ries such aliens as it may deem unfit to reside 
| among its citizens, and to prescribe the condi- 
‘tions on which they may enter it; or, as to the 








iain an instrument, of commerce. ‘Ihe taxing | power of a State to levy a tax for revenue upoa 
power of the State is resiricied only where the alien passengers, arriving from foreign ports, 
tax is directly or indirectly a duty on imports | were neither of them involved in those cases, 
or tonnage. And the case before us is the first | and were not considered or discussed in the opt- 
in which this power has been held to be still) nions. ‘ 

farther abridged by these affirmative grants of| [now come tothe case of New York. The 





Considers those powers as substantive and dis-! 


power to the general government: In my judg- | object of this Jaw is to guard its citizens not 
ment this restriction on the power of the States‘ only from the buribess aos Sore 
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pers, but also against the introduction of conta- 
gious diseases. It is not, therefore, like the 
Jaw of Massachusetts, confined to aliens ; but 
the money is required 1o be paid for every pas- 
senger arriving froma foreign port. The tas 
is imposed on the passenger in this case clearly 
and distinetly—for although the captain who 
Jands them is made liable for the collection, yet 
a right is expressly secured to him to recover it 
from the passenger. There can be no cbjection 
to this Jaw upon the ground that it is imposed 
upon citizens of other States—because citizens 
of New York are equally liable. But embra- 
cing, as it does, its own citizens and citizens of 
other States, when they arrive froma foreign 
port, the question as to the right of a state to 
determine, what person or class uf persons shall 
reside among them does not arise; and what] 
have said upon that subject in the Boston case 
is inapplicable to this. In every other respect, 
however, it stands upon the same principles, in- 
volving also other and further considerations, 
which I proceed to notice, and which place il 
upon grounds equally firm with the case from 
Massachusetts. 

it will be admitted, 1 understand, that New 
York has the right to protect herself from con- 
tagious diseases, and possesses the right to in- 
spect ships with cargoes, and to determine 
when it is safe to permit the vessel to come to 
the wharf or the cargo to be discharged. In 
other words, it may establish quarantine laws. 
Consequently the state may tax the ship and 
cargo with the expenses of inspection and with 
the costs and expenses of all measures deemed 
necessary by the state authorities. This is uni- 
formly the case in quarantine regulations. And 
although there 1s not the least appearance of 
disease in the crew, and the cargo is free from 
laint, yet if the ship comes from a port where a 
coplagious disease is supposed to exist, she is 
always placed under quarantine and subjected 
to the delay and expenses incident to that con- 
dition, and neither the crew nor cargo suffered 
to land until the state authorities are satisfied 
that it may be done without danger. The pow- 
er of deciding from what port or ports there, is 
danger of disease, and what ship or crew shall 
be made subject to quarantine on account of the 
port from which she sailed,and what precau- 
tions and securities are required to guard 
against it, must, of necessity, belong to the state 
authorities; for otherwise the power to direct 
the quarantine could not be executed. And the 
power of a state in this respect has been con. 
stantly maintained land affirmed in this Court 
whenever the subject has been under conside- 
ration ; and when the state authorities have di- 
rected the quarantine, if proof should be offer- 
ed showing that the foreign ports to which it 
applied were {free from disease, and that there 
was no just ground for apprehension, this Court 
would hardiy, upon that ground, feel itself au- 
thorized to propounce the expenses charged up- 
on the vessel to be unconstitutional and the law 
jmposing them to be void. 

Upon every principle of reason and justice 
the same rule must be applied to passengers 
that is applied to ships and cargoes. If, for ex- 
ample, while rumors were recently prevailing 
that the cholera had shown itself in the princi- 
pal seaport towns of Europe, New York hau 
been imjucicious enough to embarrass her own 
trade by placing at quarantine all vessels and 
persons coming [rom those ports, and burthen- 
ed them wilh the heavy expenses and ruinous 
uelays lucident lo that measure ; or if she were 
to JO sO Low, When apprehensions are felt that 
jLimay again suddenbly make ils appearance in 
ihe great muaris ol Kuropean trade, this Court 
cerlaimly Would not undertake to determine that 
those jears are groundless and precautionary 
micasures unnecessary, and the law theretore 
ubccnsiilutioual, aud that every passenger 
Wight jaod at his Own pleasure. Aud howevei 
givubdiess the apprehension, aid however in- 
Jjurious and uncalicd tor such regulations may 
ve, sull if adopted by the state they must be obey- 
ed, aud the courts of the United States cannot 
lreal them as nuliiues, 

ji (ue Slate has the same right to guard itseii 
irom persons frou whom infection is fearred that 
it lias to protect iseil against the danger arising 
iiuis Ships Wilh Cargoes, it lollows if may exer- 
cise (he same power in regard to the former thai 
it exercises if relation lo the jailer, and may lax 
(nem with the €Xpenses of lhe sanilary measures 
which their arrival from a foreign port is sup- 
posed to render necessary or prudent. For the 











expenses imposed on ships with cargoes, or on 
the captain or owner, Is a8 mucha tax as the 
demand of a particular sum to be paid to the 
officer of the State to be expended for the same 
purpose. It is, in truth, always the demand ofa 
sum of money to indemnify the State for the 
expense it incurs. And, as [ have already said, 
these charges are not always made and enforced 
aguinst ships actually infected with disease, but 
frequently upon a particalar class of vessels, that 
is to say, upon all ships coming from ports from 
which danger is apprehended ; upon the sound 
and healthy as well as the infected. The charge 
is not made upon those ships alone which bring 
disease with them, but upon all that come from 
a port or ports from which it is feared disease 
may be brought. It is true the expenses may 
and do differ in amount, according to the condi- 
tion of the ship and cargo, yet all are subjected 
to the tax to the amount of the charges incurred 
by the state. 

Now in the great commercial emporium of 
New York, hundreds are almost daily arriving 
from diflerent parts of the world, and that mul- 
titude of strangers (among whom are always 
many of the indigent and infirm) inevitably 
produces a mass of pauperism, which, if not 
otherwise provided for, must press heavily upon 
the industry of its citizens, and wnich, more- 
over, constantly subjects them to the danger of 
infect:ous diseases. Jt is to guard them against 
these dangers that the law in question was 
passed. The apprehensions which appear to 
have given rise to it may be without foundation, 
as to some of the foreign ports from which pas- 
sengers have arrived. But that is not a subject 
of inquiry here. Yet it will not, I presume, be 


SESE ee. 
applied to passenger ships are altogether un- 
suited to the present condition of things, to the 
convenience of trade, and to the enlightened: 
policy which governs our intercourse with fo.. 
reign nations. The ancient quarantine regula- 
tions were introduced when the passenger trade, 
as a regular occupation, was unknown, and 
when the intercourse between nations was lo-- 
tally unlike what it is at the present day. And, 
after all the quarantine regulations are nolbing 
more than the mode in which a nalion exercises 
its power of guarding its citizens from the dan- 
ger of disease. 1t was, no doubt, well suited 
to the state of the world at the time when it 
was generally adopted. But can there be any 
reason why a State may not adupt other sanita- 
ry regulations in the place of them, more suila- 
ble to the free, speedy and extended intercourse 
of modern times? Can there be any reason 
why they should not be made less oppressive ta 
the passenger and to the ship owner and mari. 
ner, and less embarrassing and injurious to com- 
merce ? 

This is evidently what the New York law in- 
tended to accomplish and has accomplished,, 
while the law has been permitted to stand. It 
is no more a regulation of commerce, and, in- 
deed, is far less burthensome and occasions less 
interruption to commerce, that the usual quar- 
anline regulations. And I cannot see upon 
what ground it can be supposed that the consti- 
tution of the United States permits a Stale to. 
use the ancient means of guarding the health of. 
iis citizens, and at the same time denies to it the 
power of mitigating ils hardships, and of adapt- 
ing ils sanitary regulations to the exterded and 
incessant intercourse with foreign nations, and 
to the enlightened philanthropy of modern times, 





denied that there are sufficient grounds for ap- 
prehension, and for measures of precaution, as 
to many of the places from which passenger 
Ships are frequently arriving. Inueed, it can 
hardly be said that there is any European port 
from which emigrants usually come, which can 
be regarded as an exception. 

The danger arising from passenger ships can- 
not be provided against, with a due regard to the 
interests and convenieuce of trade and to the 
calls of humanity, by precisely the same means 
that are usually employed in cases of ships with 
cargoes. In the latler case you may act without 
difhculty upon the particular ship, and charge it 
with the expenses which are incident to the 
quarantine regulations. But how are you to pro- 
vide for hundreds of sick and suffering passen- 
gers? for infancy and age? for those who have 
bo means? who are not objects of taxation, but 
of charity? You must have an extensive hospital, 
suitable grounds about il, nurses and physicians, 
and provide food and medicine for them. And 
it is Dut just that these expenses should be borne 
by the class of persons who make ihem necessary, 
that is to say, the passengers from foreign ports. 
lt is from them, as a class, that the danger is to 
be feared, and they occasion the expenditure. 
They are all entitied to share in the relief which 
is provided, and the State cannot foresee which 
of them will require it and which will not. It 
is provided for all that need it, and all should 
therefore contribute. You must deal with them 
as you do wiih ships with merchandise and 
crews, arriving irom ports where infectious dis- 
eases are supposed lo exist; when, although the 
crew are in perfect heaith, and the ship and 
cargo i:ee frcm infection, yet the ship owner 
must bear the cosis of the sanitary precautions 
which are supposed to be necessary on account 
ol the place irom which the vessel comes. 

The State might, it is true, have adopted to- 
wards the passcuger ships the quarauline regu- 
jalious usuaily applied to ships with merchan- 
dise. It might have directed that the passenger 
ships from any loreigo port should be anchored 
in tue Siream and the passengers nol permitted 
to jand tor the period of time deemed prudent, 
And if this had been done, the ship owner would 
bave been burthened with the supportof his 
numerous passengers, and his ship detaied for 
days or even weeks aller the voyage was ended. 
And iia conlagious disease had broken out on 
the passage, or appeared alter the vessel arrived 
iu port, we delay and expense to him would 
‘have been suii more serious. The sanitary 
| measures presciived by this law are lar wore 
| favorable to the passengers than the ancient re- 
guialions, and incomparably more so to the fee- 

vie, the sick and the poor. They are far more 
favoravie aiso and less burthensome to the ship 
owner. Aud no one, | think, can fail to see 
that the ancient quarantine regulations, when 








nor why the State should be denied the privi- 
| lege of providing for the sick and suffering on 

shore, instead of leaving them to perish on ship~ 
board. Quarantine regulations are not specific 
and unalterable powers in a Stale—they are but 
the means of executing a power. And cerlaim- 
ly other and better means may be adopied in place 
of them, if they are not prohibited by the 
Constitution of the United States. And if the old 
mode 1s constitutional, the one adopted by the law 
| of New York must be equally free from objection. 
Indeed, the case of the City of New York vs. 
Milne, so olten referred to in the argument, ougiit,. 
in my judgment todecide this. It seems Lo me that 
ihe present case is entirely within the principles 
there ruled by the court. 

I had not intended to say anything further im 





but the remarks ef one of my brethren has ren- 
dered it necessary for me to speak of it more 
particularly, since | have referred to it as the 
deliberate judgment of this court. It is eleven 
years since that decision was pronounced. After 
that lapse of time, 1 am sensible that 1 ought not 
to undertake to stute everything that passed in 
conference or in private conversations, because 
I may be mistaken in some particulars, although 
my impressions are strong that all the circum- 
slances are yet in my memory. Andl am the 
less disposed to enter upon such a statement, 
because, in my judgment, ils judicial authorily 
Ought nol to rest on avy such circumstances, de- 
pending on individual memory. The court, at 
that time, consisted of seven members—iour of 
ihem are dead; and among them the eminent 
jurist who delivered the opinion of the Court. 
All of the seven judges were present and par- 
took in the deliberations which preceded the de- 
cision. ‘Lhe opinion must have been read in 
conierence, and assented to or acquieseed in by 
a majority of the Court, precisely as it stood, 
otherwise it could not have been delivered as 
the Court’s opinion. it was delivered from the 
bench in open court, as usual ; and only one of 
the seven judges, Mr. Justice Story, dissented. 
Mr. Justice ‘Lhompson delivered his own opin- 
ion, W hich concurred in the opinion of the Court, 
but which, at the same time, added another 
ground, whieh the Court declined taking, and 
determined to leave open. ‘This will be seen by 
| referring to the opinions. And ifan opinion 
thus prepared and delivered, and promulgated 
in the official report, may now be put aside, on 
the ground that it did not express what at that 
time was Lbe opinion of the majorily of the Court ; 
and 1 do nui see how the decisions, when an- 
nounced by a single judge, [as is usual when the 
majority concur,] can hereailer cowmand the 
public confidence. What is said to have happea- 
ed in this case, may, for ought we know, have 
happened in others. lnGibbons ys. Ogden, for 





relation to this case of New York vs. Milne ;. 
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example, or Brown vs. the State of Maryland, 
which have been so often referred to. 

The question which the court determined to 
jeave open was, whether regulations of com- 
merce, aS such, by a state within its own terri- 
tories, Was prohibited by the grant of the power 
to Congress. This appears in the opinion itself, 
and the law of New York was maintained on 
what was called the police power of the state. 
} ought to add, as Mr. Justice Baldwin has been 
particularly referred to, that the court adjourned 
on the day the opinion was delivered, and on the 
next day he called on me and said there was a 
sentence, of a paragraph, 1 do not remember 
which, that had escaped his attention, and with 
which he was dissatisfied and wished altered. Of 
course nothing could be done, as the court had 
separated, and Mr. Justice Barbour, as well as 
others, had left town. Mr. Justice Barbour and 
Mr. Justice Baldwin were both present at the 
next term and for several terms after; but 1 
never heard any further dissatisfaction expressed 
with the opinion by Mr. Justice Baldwin, and 
never at any time until this law came before us, 
heard any from any other member of the court 
who had assented to the opinion, nor any pro- 
position to correct it. | have no reason to sup- 
pose that Mr. Justice Barbour ever heard in his 
lifetime that the accuracy of his opinion had 
been questioned, or that any alteration bad been 
desired init. And I bave the strongest reason 
1o suppose that Mr. Justice Baldwin had become 
satished—because, in hts vpinion in Graves vs. 
Slaughter, he quotes the case of New: York vs. | 
Milne with approbation, when speaking in that 
case of the difference between commercial and 
police power.—-The passage is in 15 Pet., 511, 
where he uses the following language: ‘* The 
opinion of this court, in the case of Milne vs. 
New York, 11 Pet., 130, &c., draws the true line 
between the two classes of regulations and gives 
an easy solution to any doubt which may arise 
on the clause of the constitution of Mississippi | 
which has been under consideration.” I quote} 
his word as judicially spoken, and forming a part 
of the official report. 

{ have deemed it my duly to say this much, as 
| am one of the three surviving judges who satin 
that case. My silence would justly have created 
the belief that | concurred in the statement which 








has been made in relation to the case of which | 
am speaking. But 1 donot concur; my recollec- 
tiuns, On the contrary, differ from it in several 
particulars. But it would be out of place to! 
enter on such a discussion here. All I desire to| 
say is, that 1 know nothing that, in my judgment, 
ought to deprive the case of New York and 
Milse of its full judicial weight as it stands in 
ihe official report. Mr. Justice Barbour de- 
jivered the opinion: Mr. Justice Thompson’s 
opinion maintains, in the main, the same princi- 
ples; Mr. Justice Baldwin, four years afterwards, 
quoted it with approbation, and | certainly as- 
sented to it; making a majority of the whole 
court. | speak of the @pinion of my deceased 
brethren, from their public acts. Of the opinions 
of those who sit beside me I have no right to 
speak, because they are yet here and have 
spoken for themselves. But it is due to myself 
lo say, that certainly at the time the opinion was 
delivered, | had no reason to suppose that they 
did not both fully concur in the reasoning and 
principles as well as in the judgment. 

And if the decision now made is to come in 
conflict with the principles maintained in that 
case, those who follow us in these seats must 
hereafter decide between the two cases, and de- 
termine which of them best accords with the 
true construction of the constitution, and ought 
therefore to stand. The law now in question, 
(like the law in the case of New York vs. Milne,) 
in all of its substantial objects and provisions, 1s 
in strict analogy to the ordinary quarantine regu- 
jations in relation to ships with cargoes from 
places supposed to be dangerous; at least as 
inueh so as the nature of the danger brought by 
a passenger ship, and the means necessary to 
guard against it, will permit. 





But if this law is held to be invalid, either be- 
cause it is a regulation of commerce, or because 
it was in conflict with the law of Congress, in 
what mode can the State protect itself? How 
can it provide against the danger of pestilence 
and pauperism from passenger ships? It is ad- 
mitted that ithas a right to do so: that want 
and disease are not the subjects of commerce 
and not within the power granted to Congress. 
They do not obey its laws. Yetif the State has 


the right, there must be aremedy in some form 
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or other in its own hands, as there is in the case 
of ships with cargoes. ‘The State can scarcely 
be required to take upon itself and impose upon 
the industry of its citizens the duty of support- 
ing the immense mass ol poverty and helpless- 
ness which is now pre#sing so heavily upon pro- 
perty in Europe, and which it is endeavoring to 
throw off. It cannot be expected that it should 
take upon itself the burden of providing build- 
ings, grounds, food, and all the necessaay com- 
forts for the multitude of helpless and poor pas- 
sengers who are daily arriving from foreign 
ports. Neither I presume will it be expected 
that the citizens of New York should disregard 
the calls of sympathy and charity, and repulse 
fiom their shores the needy and wretched who 
are seeking an asylum amongst them. Those 
who deny the legality of the mode adupted, 
would seem to be called upon to point out an- 
other, consistent with the rights and safety of 
the State and with the interests of commerce in 
ihe present condition of the commercial world, 
and not inconsistent with the obligations of hu- 
manity. I have heard none suggested, and I 
think it would be difficult to devise one on the 
principle on which this case is decided ; unless 
indeed the health and the lives of the citizens of 
every State are made allogether dependent upon 
the protection of the federal government, and 
the reserved powers of the States over this sub- 
ject, which were affirmed by this court in Gib- 
bons vs. Ogden, and Brown vs. the State of Ma- 
ryland, are now to be denied. 

With regard to the taxing power in the State, 
the case of Brown vs. the State of Maryland, 
referred to in the argument, does not apply to 
it. The rights of the ship owner or the captain 
were in no degree involved in that suit. Nor 
was there any question a3 to where the voyage 
terminated as to the ship, or where passengers 
were entitled to land. The case turned alto- 
gether upon the rights of the importer, the owner 


of imported goods; and the inquiry was how} 


long and under what circumstances they conti- 
nued after they had been actually landed, to be 
imports or parts of foreign commerce subject to 
the control of Congress, and exempt therefore 
from taxation by the State. And even with re- 
gard to the importer, that case did not decide 
that he was not Jiable to be taxed forthe amount 
of his capital employed in trade, although these 


| imports were a part of that capital. 


But here there isno owner. It is the case of 
passengers; freemen, It is admitted that they 
are no. exempt from taxation afler they are on 
shore. And the question is when was the voy- 
age or passage ended, and when did the cap- 
tain and passengers pass from the jurisdiction 
and protection of the general government and 
enter into that of the State. The act of 18)9 
regulated and prescribed the duties of the ship 
owner and captain during the voyage and until 
ihe entry was made at the custom house and 
the proper lists delivered. It makes no {nrther 
provision in relation to any of the parties. The 
voyage was evidently regarded as then com- 
pleted, and the captain and passengers as pass- 
ing from the protection and regulations of Con- 
gress, into the protection and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the State. The passengers were no 
longer under the control of the captain. They 
might have landed when and where they pleased, 
if the State laws permitted it, and the captain 
has no right to prevent them. If he attempted 
to do 80, there was no Jaw of Congress to al- 
ford redress or to grant relief. ‘They must have 
looked for protection to the State law and the 
State authorities. If a murder had been com- 
mitted, there was nv Jaw of Congress to punish 
it. The personal safety of the passengers and 
the captain and their rights of property were ex- 
clusively under the jurisdiction and protection of 
the State, If the right of taxation did not exist 
in this case, in return for the protection alforded, 
it is, L think,a new exception to the general 
rule upon this subject. For all the parties, the 
captain as well as the passengers were all as en- 
tirely dependent for the protection of their rights, 
upon the State authorities, as if they were dwel- 
ling in a house in one of its cities; and | cannot 
see why they should not be equally liable to be 
taxed when no clause can be Jound in the Con- 
stitution of the United States which prohibits it. 

The different provisions of the two laws, and 
the different circumstances of the two cases, 
made it necessary to say thus much concerning 
the case from New York. In all other respects 
except those to which I have adverted, they 


stand upon the same principles, and what 1 haye 
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| said of the Boston case is equally applicable to 





this. 

In speaking of the taxing power in this case, 
1 must however be understood as speaking of it 
as it is presented in the record, that is to say, as 
the case of passengers from a foreign port.— 
The provisions contained in the law of New 
York relating to American citizens who are pas- 
sengers from the ports of other States, is a dil- 
ferent question and involves very different con-~ 
siderations. It is not now before us. Yet in 
order to avoid misunderstanding it is proper to 
say that in my opinion it cannot be maintained. 
Living as we do under a common government, 
charged with the great concerns of the whole 
Union, every citizen of the United States from 
the most remote States or territories, is entitled 
to free access, not only to the principal depart- 
ments established at Washington, but also to 
its judicial tribunals and public offices in every 
State and territory of the Union. Andthe va- 
rious provisions in the Constitution of the United 
States, such for example as the right to sue ina 
federal court sitting in another State—the right 
to pursue and reclaim one who has escaped 
from service—the equal privileges and immuni- 
ties secured to citizens of other States, and the 
provision that vessels bound to or from one 
State to another shall not be obliged to enter, 
clear or pay duties,—all prove that it intended 
to secure the freest intercourse between the cili- 
zens of the different States. For all the great 
purposes for which the general government was 
formed, we are one people, wilh one common 
country. We are all citizens of the United States, 
and as members of the same community must 
have the rightto pass and repass through any 
part of it without interruption, as freely as in 
our own States. And atax imposed by a State 
for entering its territories or harbors is inconsis- 
tent with the rights which belong to the citizens 
of other States as members of the Union, and 
with the objects which that Union was intended 
to altain. Such a power in the States could pro- 
duce nothing but discord and mutual irritation, 
and they very clearly do not possess it. But 
upon the question which the record brings up, 
the judgment in the New York case, as well as 
that from Massachusetts, ought in my opinion to 
be affirmed. 








Siscellaneous. 


AutHors AND Pusiisnerns:—The following 
statements, from various sources, will serve to 
give some idea of the literary gains which have 
enured to authors and publishers {rom the several 
popular works mentioned : 

In Moore’s “* Life of Byron,” the valueof the 

copy-rights of this ‘Noble Bard,” who, in the com- 

mencement of nis literary career, severely satiriz- 

ed some of the popular writers of the day for wri- 
ing for money, is thus stated: For Childe Harold, 

cantos ] and 2, £600; do., canto 3, £1,575 ; do., 

canto 4, £2,100; Giaour, £525 ; Bride of Abydos, 

£525 ; Corsair, £525; Lara, £600 ; Siege of Cor- 

nith, £525; Parisina, £525; Lament of Tasso, 
£315; Manfred, £315 ; Beppo, £525 ; Don Juan, 

cantos 1 and 2, £1,525; do., cantos 3,4, and 5 

£1,525 ; Doge of Venice, £1.050 ; Sardanapalus, 

Cain and Foscari, £1,100; Mazeppa, £525 ; Chil- 
lon, £525 ; various poems, £450—total, £12,455. 
The whole amount equalling, in our currency, 
$61,880 49. The late Mr. Tegg, publisher in 

Cheapside, gave the following list of remunera- 
live payments to distinguished authors in his 
time:—Fragments of History, by Charles Fox, 
sold by Lord Holland for 5000 guineas. Frag- 
ments of History, by Sir James Mackintosh, at 
£500. Lingard’s Histury of England, £4,683. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Bonaparte was sold, witb priat- 
ed books, for £28,000; the net receipts of the 
first two editions-only must have been £100,000. 
The Life of Wilverforce, by his sons, 4,000 gui- 
neas. Life of Byron, by Moore, £4,000. Life of 
Hannah More, £2,000. Life of Cowper, by 
Southey, £1,000. Life and Times of George 1V., 
by Lady C. Bury, £1,000. Byron’s works, £20,- 
000. Lord of the Isles, halfshare, £1,500. Lal- 
ia Rookh, by Moore, £3,300. Rejected Addres- 
ses, by Smith, £1,000. Crabbe’s works, repub- 
lication of, by Mr. Murray, £3,000. Words- 
worth’s works, repudlication, by Mr. Moxon, 
£1,050. Buiwer’s Rienzi, £1,600. Marryat’s 
novels, £500 to €1,000each. ‘Trollope’s Facto- 
ry Boy, £1,800. Hannah More derived 430,000 








per annum for her copy-wrights during the latter 
years of her life. Rundell’s Domestic Cookery 
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£2,000. Nicholas Nickelby, £3,000. Eustace’s | veller had made its authors name famous. The | 


Classical Teacher, £2,000. Sir R. Inglis obtain 
ed for the widow of Bishop Heber, by the sale 
of the Journal, £5,000. . : 

The I ondon Atheneum says upon this subject : 
The £600 a year for ten years to Macaulay, for 
ten years’ copyright of the first two volumes of 
his “ History of England,” is perhaps the largest 
sum ever given for a work in two volumes. 
The largest sums heretofore known to have been 
paid are—4,000 guineas to Washington Irving 
for his ‘* Life of Columbus,” in four volumes, 
octavo ;—2.000 guineas to Moore for his ** Life 
of Byron,” in two volumes, quarto; and £4,500 
for ten years to the present Bishop of Oxford 
and his brother for the “ Life of Wilberforce,” 
in five volumes, octavo. Mr. Roberts is said to 
have received 3,000 guineas from his ‘ Life of 
Hannah More,” in five volumes, octavo; Mr. 
T wiss 2,000 guineas from his “ J.ife of Lord El- 
don,”—and Mr. Stanley something like 1,500 
guineas from his ‘** Life of Dr. Arnold;” but 
these were receipts upon the sale, not specific 
sums given by the way of speculation, like the 
payments to Moore, Irving, Wilberforce, and 
Macaulay. The largest sum ever realized by any 
one work whilst it continued to be called a new 
publication, was eighteen thousand pounds, the 
proceeds of Sir Walter Scott’s * Life of Napo- 
leon,” the work of twelve months, and pub- 
lished in nine volumes octavo, in 1827. ‘ The 
Row” was literally besieged with demands for 
the * Life of Napoleon,” as Stationer’s Hall 
used to be on ** Almanac Day”—when the ex- 
clusive privilege of printing almanacs belonged 
to the S.ationers’ Company. Of large sums real- 
ized by the sale of new works in a very short 
period, several of the novels of Sir Walter Scott, 
and the monthly issues of Mr. Dickens, might 
be instanced as probably, both in numbers and 
profit, exceeding anything in literature since 
Sacheverel’s ‘ Trial,” or Dryden’s ‘* Hind and 
Panther’—the two most remarkable instances 
of successful publication recorded in the early 
history of book-selling in this country. The 
** Life of Columbus” has not yet, we believe, 
paid its expenses; the ‘‘ Life of Byron” was a 
joss till ils appearance in one thick volume with 
double columns; and the * Life of Wilberforce,” 
itis well known, was a heavy failure. Mr. Ma- 
caulay’s annuity is, therefore, a lottery with the 
Messrs. Longman. The best and most remu- 
nerative books iu English Jiterature have been 
bought by booksellers at the lowest prices. 

Ap interesting article lately appeared in Fra- 
ziers Magazine, says the New York Literary World, 
on literary affairs, of which the foliowing, sug- 
gestive of an occasional ** sober second thought” 
to publishers and of the nil desperandum to au- 
thors, is quite quotable for its anecdotes : 

‘*Some of our most approved standard works 
went begging {rom publisher to publisher, and 
were only accepted by a sort of accident at last. 
Piideaux’s Connection between the Old and the 
New Testament, was, for instance, handed from 
hand to hand, between five or six booksellers, for 
two years; by one publisher the author was grave- 
ly told * that the subject was dry; it should be 
enlivened with a little humor. At last Echard 
1ecommended itto Tonson. Robinson Crusoe, it 
is well known, ran through the whole trade; fi- 
nally, a bookseller, more knowing than his breth- 
ren, published it, and realized a thousand pounds 
jrom it. Tristram Shandy was offered by Sterne 
to a bookseller tor filty pounds, and was reject- 
ed ; Doasiey eventualty published it. The pub- 
lic, luo, Were Olttimes as stupid as the publishers. 
For instance, the Rosciad was:periectly unsuccess- 
Jui al fist; Only ten copies were sold ip five 
days ; at length Garrick, uding his own praises 
ib it, palronised it, apd then Churchill reaped a 
harvest from its sale. Gray’s Ode on Eton Col- 
lege, according to Worton, excited very jittle at- 
teulion. What may surprise some people still 
more 18, that Blair’s Sermons were reiused by 
Stiahan the publisher. To turn to another class 
of works. Burn’s Justice was sold by its author 
for a small sum, for he was weary, as he declar- 
ed, of importuning booksellers to buy it ; it now 
realizes an annual mecome. Buchan’s Do- 
mestic Medicine was purchased for five pounds, 

_ du light literature the author was also sacri- 
ficed \o his own penury aud eagerness, aud to the 
bimdbess or cupidity of the publisher. Miss 
Burney’s Evelina, all the world can 


sold tor five pounds; The Wanderer, by Savage, 








narrow escape which Fielding had of selling his 
Tom Jones for an ‘ old song,’ must not be omitted. 
He had disposed of the copyright of that work for 
twenty-five pounds, when* in great distress. 
Thompson, however, happening to see the man- 
uscript, advised his friend to get rid of his bar- 
gain, promising to introduce the novelist to An- 
drew Miliar, the eminent publisher. According- 
ly, Millar and Fielding met at a tavern. ‘ Mr. 
Fielding,’ said the publisher, I always determine 
on affairs of this sort at once.’ He paused—the 
heart of the author sank. Mr. Millar resumed : 
‘[ cannot offer more than two hundred pounds 
for your work.? ‘ Two hundred pounds!’ cried 
the delighted Fielding ; and rushing from his 
chair he shook the publisher by the hand, then 
turning to the bell, summoned the waiter, and 
ordered two more bottles of wine. Alas, poor 
Fielding ! there was no saving that ill-starred, ill- 
conditioned, but most interesting man, from ruin. 
The independence of Fielding was of short dura- 
tion, annually he borrowed upon his works five 
hundred pounds from Millar, a sum which that 
generous man cancelled in his will. One sickens 
over these details, which bring to the mind the 
heart-ache of many a true genius, the disappoint- 
ment, the degradation, the despair. We dare 
not dilate on modern days, one trait of which 
will perhaps suffice. The Pleasures of Hope were 
refused by every publisher of London and Edin- 
burgh, and were only published at Jast on condi- 
tion that the author should be content with the 
sum of ten pounds only, and that not untila se- 
cond edition had appeared. 


American Lipraries.—From the Annual Re- 
port of the Assistant Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, acting as Librarian, we extract 
the following : 


The aggregate number of volumes in the pub- 
lic libraries of the United States is 1,294,000. 
The number of libraries is 182. Of these 43 
contain over 10,000 volumes each,9 over 20,- 
000, and only 2 over 50,000. These statistics 
Suggest an instructive comparison between our 
libraries and those of the principal nations of 
Europe. 

In the number of public libraries France is 
the only country in the world which excels us. 
She has 241. 

In the aggregate number of volumes, Germany 
with 54 millions, France with about 5 millions, 
Great Britain with perhaps 2} millions, and 
Russia with 1} millions, take rank of us. 

In the average size of libraries coutaining 
over 10,000 volumes, we are the last of all. 

In the size of the largest library, we are also 
Jast of all. 

In the number of volumes, compared with the 
population, we are below all but Russia and 
Spaiu. 

We have, then, a great number of small libra- 
ries, mostly repetitions one of the other, scat- 
tered all over the land. ‘These afford the means 
of general culture and the wide diffusion of 
knowledge. America may justly be proud that 


she has done more for these ends than most of. 


the older and richer nations of the world. 

But we have no large libraries. Our scholars 
are compelled to resort to the collections of Eu- 
rope, or to import at a great expense the books 
which they reed. 

For exampie, in Wheaton’s History of Inter- 
national Law, of 71 of the most important works 
cited only 32 are to be found in our Jargest law 
libraries. Of 191 of the most important works 
cited in the first volume of Hoeler’s History of 
Chemistry, only 13 are contained in our public 
libraries. Of 38 publications, mostly periodical, 
referred to in a report of Berzelius on Chemis- 
iry, only 13 are to be found. Of 204 works re- 
ferred to in Bartlett’s Report on the Progress of 
Ethnology, 129 are not to be found in our public 
lioraries. ‘The cost of the books which, in order 
to prepare his work, Mr. Bartlett was obliged to 
Import at his Own expense, was upwaids ol 
$1,000! These facts justify the assertion of the 
Hon. W. C. Preston, in a report to the Senate in 
1836, that ‘our whole body of literature, if col- 
lected in one place, would not-alflord the means 
of investigating one pvuint of science or literature 
through ail or even a considerable portion of 


remember, | what has been written on it.” 


‘To meet this, the greatest want of American 


produced only ten; The Vicar of Wakefield was| scholars (says the National Intelligencer)—au am- 


purchased, it is true, 


for the sum of sixty gui-| ple literary appara\us—ig the design of the Smith- 


neas, but gained not that success until the Zra. sonian library. | 


After the completion of the building, the per- 


‘manent income of this Institution will be about 


$40,009 per annum. One half of this sum wilt 
be devoted to collections in books, natural his- 
tory, and works of art. Pn the meantime a com- 
paratively smallsum will be expended for books. 
But it is hoped that by a judicious expenditure 
of the funds at command, and by the arrange- 
ments in operation for rendering the institution 
a centre for bibliographical referenee,. the li~ 
brary may soon be in a position to offer impov 
tant aid to our scholars. The plan for collecting 
the library is as follows. To purchase— 

1. Books needed by the officers and by these: 
preparing memoirs and reports. 

2. A collection of bibliographical works. _ 

3. Memoirs and transactions of learned socie~ 
ties throughout the world. : ) 

4. Valuable books not to be found in other li- 
braries of the country. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


Co.ttopion.—A French chemist having found 
that cotton powder was soluble in ether, it has 
been proved that this substance can be advan- 
tagc ously employed as an agglutinative, capable 
of rendering immense service in surgery. La 
fact, by its promptitude in drying, and its pro- 
perty of being impermeable by water, this liquid, 
a combination of gun colton and ether, which 
is dignified by the scientific name of Collodion, is 
a powerful auxiliary in the dressing of wounds. 
The following are the advantages offered by the 
use of Collodion: 1. By its powerful contraction 
ducing evaporation, Collodion draws the edges 
of a wound much closer than can be obtained 
either by nature or adhesive plaster. M exer- 
cises an equal degree of pressure throughout the 
whole extent of the wound, and the union is per~ 
manent. 2. It preserves the wound completely 
from all contact with the air, through its imper- 
meability. 3. It possesses no irritating quality, 
in regard to the skin and the lips of the wound, 
which is far from being the case with other ad- 
hesive preparations, and renders sutures unne- 
cessary for un:ting the edges of a wound, what- 
ever may be ils extent. 4. lt remains in contact 
with the skin, until the moment of cicatrization. 
5. lt is impermeable to water, consequently ad- 
mitting washing as often as is deemed fit. 6. It 
is without color and transparent, so that the sur- 
geon can always observe whatis going on be- 
neath, without removing it. 7. Its application 
does not require the employment of heat; cold 
merely retards a little the evaporation of the 
ether. 8. lls price is moderate. 

A slight layer of this transparent substance, 
placed over an ulcer serves as a glassy medium, 
which while it protecis it from the hurttul con~ 
tact of the air, permits the eye to follow all the 
process of cure. If any peculiar circumstances 
affecting the patient require il, a littie ether 
suttices to dissolve the Collodion and removes all. 








New Comet.—A new comet has been disco- 
vered by Mr. W. C. Bond, of the Cambridge U. 
S$. Observatory. The following communication 
from that distinguished Astronomer has since 
appeared in the Boston Traveller : 

A Telegraphic Comet was seen at Cambridge 
U.S. Observatory, on the evening of the llth 
ult. Its positions were: : 


1849, Camb. m. s. t. A.R. Dec. North. 

h. m.sec. h. m. sec. deg. m. see. 
Aprilllth, 106629 15 9 611 28 33 27.0 
12th, 75758 15 3 36.25 25 20 Jb 
14th, 10 35 59 1448 12.14 27 36 33,7 
\7th, 848 52 1420 40,60 25 54 23.4 


The places of the Comet are referred to the 
mean equinox of January Ist, 1849. 

All our computors agree in giving a close ap- 
proach to the Earth in a few days. Ithasa 
strong, star-like, central condensalion, an ex- 
tension coma and no tail. ‘Ihe Comet last even- 
ing Was seen by the naked eye. 

Tue Evecrrotyre Process.—An enormous 
application of the electrotype, or galvanoplastic 
process, has been made in the sculpture of the 
Cathedral of St. isaac, at St. Petersburgh, by 
ihe architect. After having made very impor- 
lant experiments, he was authorized to sdopt 
this mode in the execution of the metallic sculp- 
tures and carvings, for the following reasons: 1. 
The identical reproduction of the sculpture with- 
out chiselling. 2. The lightness of the pieces, 
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tures of higher relief than any hitherto known, 
and to fix the pieces suspended from the vault- 
ings, without fear of accident, or of their being 
detached. 3. The great saving of expense be- 
tween these and castings in bronze. ‘The gild- 
ing, also, was effected by the same process, and 
presented equal advantages. The seven doors 
of the cathedral will be of bronze and electro- 
type, the framework being of the former and the 
sculptura! parts of the latter. Three of these 
doors are 30 feet high and 14 feet wide, the four 
others 17 feet 8 inches wide. ‘They contain 51 
bas-reliefs, 63 statues and 84 alto-relievo busts 


of religious subjects and characters. The quan- | 


tity of metal employed in the dome is as follows: 
Ducat gold, 247 pounds, copper, 52} tons; brass, 
3215 tons; wrought iron, 524} tons; cast iron, 
1,068. Total, 1,966 tons. 





New Morive Power.—Scientific men have 
been long searching for the means by which to 
convert the power generated by heat, acting on 
atmospheric air, to practical use. Mr. Joseph 
Lanbereau, a French engineer of New York, it is 
said, has at length succeeded in availing himself 
of the expansive property of the atmosphere, by 
means of a simple arrangement of conducting 
and non-conducting mediums, and has construct- 
ed an engine of about one horse power, more 


compact, economical and safe than the ordinary 
steam engine. 





practical astronomy to judge of Dr. Locke’s re- 
cent invention, and to distiuguish between his and 
other magnetic clocks, we state what these clocks 
will do: 

Bain’s, Wheatstone’s, and other Magnetic Clocks. 


ist. Will impel other simple clocks, adapted to 
that purpose, at a distance. 

24. They will cause an electro-magnet (‘“ re- 
ceiving magnet”) at a distance to reciprocate and 
repeat audibly and ocularly, the beats of the pri- 
mary clock. 

3d. Negatively. When the secondary clocks 
become retarded or advanced by atmospheric 
electricity, or other causes, they will remain io 
error constantly, either too fast or too slow. 


Dr. Locke’s Magnetic or Time-scale Clock. 
Ist. Will impel other simple clocks, adapted 


to that purpose, at a distance. ; 
Qd. It willeause an electro-magnet (‘‘ receiv- 


|ing magnet’’) at a distance to reciprocate and to 


repeat, audibly and ocularly, the beats of the pri- 
mary clock. 

| 3. Positively. When atmospheric electricity 
or other causes interfere temporarily with the ac- 
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being the representatives of value ought not» 
strictly speaking, to enter into the settlement of 
the commercial! balance—were imported during 
the year 1846-7 to the amount of more than 
$24,000,000, whilst in 1847-8 the importation 
barely reached $6,000,000. 

It isthe general practice, when a year forms 
so great an exception to all others that no hypo- 
thesis can be based upon it, to refer to the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, in order to establish the com- 
parison upon a more indisputable basis. But 
this resource fails us, in this instance, entirely, 
for if we go back to the fiscal year 1846-7, we 
shall find it divided between the operation of two 
differeut tariffs. That fact alone, without taking 
the establishment of the Sub-treasury and the 
ware-houseing system into the account, makes 
that year not less peculiar, than that which fol- 
lowed it. We have concluded therefore to take 
the year °47-'48, with all the objections to it, as 
the basis, taking care not to lose sight of the al- 
lowances to which we have just alluded. 


The following, then, are the comparative re- 
sults : 


ee 














tion of the time-scale marked on the Morse regis- 
ter fillet, at a distance, as soon aS those causes 
cease, the true time will again be registered, in 
exact accordance with the clock. 

The Morse register may even be stopped, and 
the graduating of the time-scale be thus inter- 





A New Poison.—We find in the last number 
of the Medical Examiner, published by Lindsay 
abd Blakiston, a description of a new poison, 


originally discovered in 1847, by Sobrero, a Spa- | 


nish chiemist, and made the subject of some ex- 
periments and an inangural dissertation by Dr. 
William F. Jackson, of Maine. This substance 
is obtained by a process similar to that for pro- 
curing gun colton, with the exception that in- 
stead of cotton, the liquid called glycerine, the 


well known sweet principle of oils, is exposed to | 


the reaction of a mixture of strong sulphuric and 
nitric acids, refrigerated. It is an oleaginous, 
honey-like substance, which sinks in water, but 
13 soluble In alcohol; and it was the alcoho- 
lic tincture (the strength not mentioned) which 
Dr. Jackson employed in his experiments. 

The general properties of this substance, which 
38 yet has no name, are those of a most powerful 
excilant or stimulant, the effects being exhibited 
by the violent action of the arteries and brain. 
One-third of a drop was always found suflicient 
to quicken the pulse, within sixty seconds, from 
sixty-five to ninety-five and even one hundred 
and twelve beats a minule, causing intense head- 
ache, protruding eyes, and scintillating vision, 
with disturbed heart, &c., symptoms which sub- 
sided in about half an hour. A larger dose pro- 
duced similar effects, only of a more violent cha- 
racter, the pulse being raised to one hundred and 
twenty-four beats and becoming hard and almost 
Incow pressible. 

‘Ahree drops of this poison killed a cat in two 
minutes, Dr. Jackson compares its effects to 
those of aconite ; but considers it “ more rapid 
in its action, if not more fatal in its results.” 

[ Philadelphia American. 


SusBsTiTuTeE FOR THE Poratoe.—There is a 
root called the Mayuu, which grows on the Pe- 
ruvian mountains, and is much cultivated by the 


natives, which would be a good substitute for the | 


potatoe. Itgrows with sometimes as many as 
fifteen tubers to a root; these are the average 
size of our potatoes, and are round, kidney- 
formed, or peg-top shaped, according to kind. 
‘The color is bright yellow, with rays of reddish 
purple or scarlet diverging from the eyes which 
are deeply set. When cut, a delicious odor ex- 
hales, mingled with a certain acidity by no 
means repulsive, ou the contrary, attractive to 
ihe palate. Eaten raw, the root produces a rich, 
smooth, uncluous savor, which lasts bul a short 
time and 1s all at once succeeded by a piquant, 
peppery taste, exciting the tongue, somewhat as 
ginger. This spicy taste aflerwards disappears 
aud Jeaves in the mouth a pleasing periume and 
agreeable cooluess.—[Scientiflc American. 





Dr. Locke’s InvenTION :—From the National 
Intelligencer we take the following, by which it 
will be seen that the time-scale clock of Doctor 
Locke materially differs from other magnetic 
Clocks: 

As itis difficult for persons not acquainted with 


rupted, yet when it is started again, the time- 
scale will not begin where it left off, and be thus 
' behindhand, but it will indicate the then time of 
the clock. 
| 4th. It will print, at any telegraphic distance, 
| an exact time-scale of seconds, or any other unit 
on the running fillet of the telegraph. 
5th. It will mark on the time-seale the periods 
of every five minutes, 10, 15, 20, &e. 
6th. It will mark on the time-scale the com- 
mencement of every hour. 
7th. It enables an operator at any part ofa 
telegraphic line to print down on the time-scale 
' the occurrence of any event, to the hundredth, or, 
| if need be, to the thousandth of a secoud. 
8th. By this seventh property, i enables the 
| astronomer, by a touch of his finger, to enler on the 
time-scale a legible and permanent record of his ob- 
servalions. 
| ‘Those who assert that Dr. Locke’s invention 
| is nothing new in its effects, will please specify 
‘any other invention which will complete the 
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| statistics. 
CoMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED 
Srares :—From the Courier des Etats Unis.—The 
fiscal year of the United States, upon which all 
statistical tables are based, embraces, as is well 
| known, the period between the 30th of June of 
one year, and the first of July of the next. The 
calculations, of which we design to give an out- 
line, exhibit consequently, the commercial pro- 
gress of the United States between the 30th June, 
1847, and the Ist July, 1848. 

We will commence by a general view of this 
progress, stated in figures. The importations 
amounted to $154,998,928; the importations to 
$154,036,436, leaving a balance of nearly one 
million of doliars against the commerce of the 
| United States, and in favor of that of Europe, 
| At the first glance these results appear far 
ifrom favorable, when considered in connection 
| with those of the preceeding fiscal year 1846-7. 
| During this last mentioned year, the exportation 
amounted to $158,648,622, against $146,545,638 
of importation, leaving a balance of nearly $12,- 
0U0,0U0 in favor of American commerce. But 
it must be recollected, that the year ’46-'47, was 
a year altogether without parallel, in consequence 
of the great scarcity of provisions which made 
all Europe tributary to the granaries of America. 
|The bread-stuflfs alone, represent greatly more 
| than the difference which is observadle between 
ine results of the commerce ot the two years. 
In 1846-7 we exported $26,000,000 of Flour and 
$14,00u,UU0 of iudian Corn ; lu 1847-8 we ex- 
| ported only $13,000,000 of the first, end scarcely 
$3,UU0,0UU of the second. These two articles, 
then, of themselves suffered a diminution of 23 
to 24,000,000 ; a sum very nearly triple the appa- 
rent deficit of 1847-8. On the viher hand, as a 
natural consequeace of the occurrences to which 
we haye Just alluded, the precious metals— which 


























Exportations. Importations. 

1846-7 $158,648 ,622 $146,545,638 
1847-8 154,036,436 154,993,928 
Difference $4,612,186 $8,453,290 


Deducting the specie imported from this sum, 
we have the following result: 








1846-7. 1847-8. 
| Importation, $146 ,545,638 $154,998,928 
Specie, 23,897,617 5,910,463 
Merchandise $122,648,021 $149,088,465 





| Which gives an excess of $17,000,000 for the 
_importation of 1847-8. It appears from this, 

that after the specie which was imported has 
| been deducted, the fiscal year of ’47-8 presents 
a balance of five millions in favor of American 
‘Commerce, instead of a balance of a million 
| against it, as the general figures seemed at first 
lo express. 

It is easy to see, that in additidn to the trade in 
breadstuffs, the commerce of the United States 
(exporting as well as importing) has increased 
materially and decidedly. We regret that our 
limits do not permit us to follow that progress in 
detail. By way of example, however, we would 
mention that Cotton, the most important of the 
American staples, was exported in ’45-6 to the 
value of $42,000,000; in °46-7 to the value of 
$53,000,0U0—and that in °47-8, it had ascended 
as high as $61,998'294. 

As heretofore, England comes in for much the 
largest part of the figures we have given above. 
She monopolizes nearly $76,000,000 of the ex- 
portations, and more than $61,000,000 of the im- 
portations ; er colonies, moreover, come in for 
$14,000,000 of the former, and $8,000,000 of the 
jlatter. In round terms, the British possessions 
keep to themselves more than halfof this im- 
| mense traffic. But itis worthy of remark, that 
they take much more than they send out. France 
occupies the second place. She stands for nine- 
teen million and a half of exportation, and 28,- 
0U0,000 of importation ; leaving a balance in her 
favor of nearly nine million. ‘This is a consider- 
able improvement upon °46-7, when her imports 
and exports balanced each other amounting each 
to about $25,000,000. Her colonies scarcely de- 
serve mention in this respect. Spain and her de- 
pendencies come next to France. ‘They ex- 
port 16 or 17,000,000, and import about half as 
much, 

China already occupies the fourth place in the 
table of importations, where she is put down at 
$8,038,496; in ’46-7, she was set down at only 
$5,583,343. The exports to that country have 
wereased from $1,293,773 to $2,190,013. The 
English statistics will, without doubt, present the 
counterpart of this rapid increase. 

This immense commerce, which in the aggre- 
gate, as we have seep, amounts to more than 
$300,000,000 gives employment to 34,603 vessels, 
ihe tonnage of which ts 7,664,112. It is distribu- 
ted as foilows: 17,274 entrees, with a tonnage of 
| 3,798,673 ; 17,329 clearances, with a tonoage of 
| 3,565,439. in °46-'7 tae trade gave employment 
to 23,599 vessels the tonnage of which was 6,700,- 
703, nearly equally divided in importing and ex- 
porting. 

The American flag covers fifty in every hun- 
bred of these vessels, and seventy out of every 
hundred of the tonnage. 1t comprises, in fact 
9,643 sail and 2,393,482 tons in clearances, and 
9,695 sail, and 2,461,280 tons in arrivals, in all, 
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19,338 vessels, and 4,854,962 tons; leaving for| launched her, ata pace which no circumstance 
the entire foreign marine combined 15,265 ships; or obstacle can arrest or impede, and which is 
and 2,899,350 tons. In °46-'7 the proportions | conducting her, by the will of Providence, per- 


were very nearly the same, 

Of that part which falls to the lot of foreigners, 
Great Britain employs 13.744 vessels and 2,300,- 
000 tons. The Hanse Towns 421 vessels and 
160,000 tons. Less than a thousand sail, and 
300,000 tons remain to be divided among the 
other nations of the earth. Of that small pro. 
portion, Spain has 239 ships and 59,000 tons ; 
France 14/ ships, and 51,000 tons. 

The immense labor which we have spent in 
extracting the above details, terminates in a ta- 
ble of the commercial marine of the United 
States. On the 30th of June, 1848 that marine 
amounted to 3,154,041 tons, of which 1,620,988 
were employed in the coasting trade. Iu this 
trade, the steamboats alone, come in for 411,823 
tons ; that is to say, more than a fourth part of 
the whole. From the 30th June, 1847, to Ist July, 
1848, there were constructed at the various ship 
yards of the Union, 254 ships, 174 brigs, 701 
schooners, 547 sloops, 175 steam vessels; in all 
1851 vessels, carrying 318,075 tons. During the 
same period, the maritime list exhibits a loss of 
about 61,000 tons, in consequence of foreign sales, 
Josses at sea, &c. 

To conclude : from whatever point we contem- 
plate them, the statistics upon which we have 
just cast a rapid glance, exhibit tous the Union 
continuing ber march along the path of marvel- 
Jous prosperity, upon which God appears to have 
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AREA AND PopuLation:—From the appendix 
accompanying the report of the Hon. Richard M: 
Young, Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
we extract the following interesting table : 


Statement of the areas of the thirty States of the 
Union, in square miles and acres ; the popula- 


FREE STATES. 
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haps, to the commercial supremacy of the whole 
world. 


Lonpon.—The statistics of London are, in 
many respects, curious. There are, for example, 
in that city of two and a half millions of inhabi- 
tants, 1611 butchers, 260 sausage makers, 58 tripe 
dealers, 2256 bakers, 474 ¢ astry cooks, 15 muffin 
bakers, 2746 grocers, 856 cheese and butter deal- 
ers, 385 fishmongers, 1208 fruit and vegetable 
dealers. There are 793 boarding and lodging 
houses, 330 dining rooms, 883 coffee shops, 
398 hotels, 126 breweries, 4237 publicans 790 
beer shops, 770 wine merchants. There are, 
also, 1795 surgeons, 718 chemists, and 137 
hospitals. There are, also, 3191 atlornies, 
1692 barristers, 127 special pleaders and con- 
veyancers, and 112 proctors. The progress 
of art and invention is attested by new occupa- 
tions. There are 15 dealers in gutta percha, 11 
average slaters and adjusters (railways.) Edu- 
cation is not without its representatives. There 
are 851 private academies, 129 district and pa- 
rochial schools, 50 collegiate institutions, and 67 
other schools. There are 55 teachers of dancing, 
83 of drawing, 4 of elocution, 54 of languages, 9 
of mathematics, 251 of music, 3 of navigation, 
and 18 of writing. There are 421 master prin- 
ters, 760 publishers, and 281 book binders. 
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tion of each, according to the United States 
census of 1840; the number of Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to which each 
was entitled ; the number of Presidential Elec- 
tors, &c. ; also, a comparative view of the dif- 
ference in the population, &c., of the Slave and 
Free States, separately stated, from the most 
authentic sources. 
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| LiaBor AND Capita. oF THE Unitep Srates.—Esti- 
mate of the value of the products of the labor and 
capital in the United States for the year 1848. From 
the Report of the Commissioner of Patents : 


Quantities. Prices. Value. 
Wheat, bushels 126,364,600 $115 $145,319,190 


ndian corn 583,150,000 59 344,058,500 
Barley 7,222,050 65 4,045,332 
Rye 32,951,500 65 21,418,475 
Oats 155,500,000 35 61,925,000 
Buck wheat 12,533,000 50 6,266,500 
Potatoes 114,475,000 30 34,344,500 
Beans 10,000,000 1 00 10,000,000 
Peas 20,000,000 871 7,500,000 
Flaxseed 1,600,000 1 20 1,920,000 
Hay, tons 15,735,000 800 125,850,000 
Hemp and Flax 100,000 180 00 18,000,000 
Tobacco, pounds 218,909,000 04 8,756,000 
Cotton 1,066,000,000 07 74,620,000 
Rice 119,199,500 03 3,575,985 
Sugar (including ‘ 

maple) 275,000,000 05 13,750,000 
Silk cocoons 400,000 200 800,000 
Hops 1,566,301 09 140,967 
Beeswax 789,525 21 165,800 
Honey 23,685,750 10 2,368,575 
Molasses, gallons 9,600,000 285 2,736,000 
Wines 500,000 1 0) 500,000 
Pasturage (annu- 

al value) 60,768,136 
Value of the resi- 

duum of crops, 

straw, chaff, & 

manure 100,000,000 
sg of the Orchards— 

‘alue in 1840 $7,256,904 
Increase 25 per ct. 1314.22 9,071,130 
Products of Gardens— 
Number estimated, An. val. est. 

3,(.00,000 at $15 p. gar. 45,000,000 

Products of Nurseries— 
Value in 1840 48380 741.917 
Increase 25 per cent. 148,380 : 
Live Stock and tis Products — 
Sheep, No. in 1848 25,000,000 
Wool, pounds 60,000,000 30 18,000,000 


Neat cattle, No. in 


1848 18,714,482 


Swine, No. in 1848 35,000,000 




















Area Population according to the United States census Butchers, meat (in- 
d . cluding beef, 
of 1840. ork, and mul: 
States. No. free No. free Ww. of Total no. ton) ibs. 3,664,934,000 4 146,597,360 
Square fates white colored steven of popu- Value of hides, tal- 
miles. ; persons. persons. * —— Jation. low, &c. 20 658,000 
Maine 35,000 22,400,000 500,438 ~—«1,355 501,793 | Melton ds 
Vermont 8,000 5,120,000 291,218 730 291,948 timated at Doe 
New Hampshire 8,030 5,139,200 284,036 537 284,574 ct. of the sum 
Massachusetts 7,250 4,640,000 729,030 8 669 737,699 in 1847, 449,- 
Rhode Island 1,200 768,008 105,587 3,238 5 108,830 147 5 value at 
Connecticut 4,750 3,040,000 301,856 8,105 17 309.978 $19 per head. 4,491,470 
New York 46,000 29,440,000 2,378,890 50,027 4 2,428,921 | Horses, mules, 
New Jersey 6,851 4,384640 351,588 21,044 674 373306 and agses, No. . 
Pennsylvania 47,000 30,080,000 1,676,115 47,854 64 1,724,033 | yh 4S ie a 
Ohio 39,964 25,576,960 1,502,122 17.342 3 1,519,467 doe’ tn cat. 
Indiana 33,809 21,637,760 678,698 7,165 3 685,866 weve Anaad g 8.129.350 
Illinois 55,405 35,459,200 472,254 3,598 331 476,183 | Poultry— moe 
Michigan 56,243 35,995,520 211,560 707 202,287 | Vaiue in 1840 9,344,410 ere 
lowa 50,914 32,584,960 42,924 172 16 43,112 | Increase 25 per ct. 2,336,102 11,680,512 
Wisconsin 53,924 34,511,360 220,671 185 11 *220,867 | Eggs, No. con- 
wenn aneese , wanes ra 1 084,300,000 4 541,500 
a hd ‘ lve geese feath- 
Total 454,310 290,777,600 9,746,987 170,728 1,129 9,918,844 pagal 8.000000 80 1,000,000 
*According to the State census of 1847. Products of Dairy— 
Value in 1840 33,787,008 , 
SLAVE STATES. Increase 25 per ct. 3446-750 ¢ 42,293,758 
Milk, value of 20,000,000 
pos Population according to the United State census i rah oa 
of 1840. furs and skins’ 22,250,000 
tales. : ; ; Fire- wood, No, of 
ue Square we og oo tne No. of eta cords 25,000,000 150 37,520,000 
miles. anes persons. persons. amnves. lation. oe woe hea 
Delaware 2,120 1,356,800 58561 16,919 2,605 78,085 ing whale, cod, 
Maryland 11,000 = 7,040,000 += 317,717 62,020 89,495 469,232 mackerel and 
Virginia 61,352 39,265,280 740,858 49852 449.087 1,239,797 _ all other fishe- _ 17,581,339 
North Carolina 45,500 29,120,000 484,870 22,732 245,817 753,419 | Vapital employed in commerce, trade, 
South Carolina 28,000 17,920,000 259,084 8,276 327,038 ~=—-594,398 |, 2nd internal transportation $490,000,000 
Georgia 53,000 37,120,000 407,695 = 2,753 280,914 691,392 | Profits at 6 per cent. seme 
Kentucky 37,680 24,115,200 590,253 7317 182,258 779,828 eee ee 550,000,000 
‘Tennessee 44,000 28,160,000 640 ,627 5,524 183,059 829 210 Products of nines (inclu- . : 
Louisiana 46,431 29,715,840 158,457 25,502 168,452 ° 352.411 ding iron, lead, gold, sil- 
Mississippi 47,147 30,174,080 179,074 1,366 195 211 375,651 silver, marble, granite, 
Alabama 20,722 32,462,089 335,185 2,039 253,532 590,756 salt, coal, &c.) 75,000,000 
Missouri 67,380 43,223,300 323.8838 1,574 58,240 383,702 Banking capital 212,000,000 } 
Arkansas 52,198 33,406,720 77,174 465 19,935 97,574 | Capital of insurance companies not, 90,900.00 
Flora 59,263 37,931,520 27,943 817 25,717 54,477 known [- r9otee 
Texas ‘ 325,520 208,332,800 140,000 304 39,060 "179,364 prone of money loaned at interest J 25,000,000 
District of Columbia 50 32,000 30,657 8,361 4,694 43,712 Rental of houses and lands 50,000,000 
Total 936,368 599,275,520 4,772,043 215,821 2,525,144 7,513,008 | Proessions we 
*According to the State census of 1847. Total puenpeination. 
The free States have 30 Senators, 139 Repre- The slave States have 30 Senators, 91 Repre. om nee gardens salar ys] 
sentatives, and 169 Presidental Electors. 663, 


sentatives, and 12] Presidental Electors, A 
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live stock and its products ~ 277,553,960 
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the products of the forest 59,750,000 | in twenty years being about eleven per cent. Tie 
the products of the fisheries 17,581,339 | 


population of Great Britain, in the same period, 

commerce and manulactures Oe | fae tanned from ten million nine hundred 4 for- 

pers «a mise Se inte. mor" | ly-two thousand to fourteen millions four hun- 

rest on money 45,000,000 | dred and eighty-one thousand, an increase of 
rental 50,000,0u0 | More than thirty-two per cent. 


professions 50,000,000 | Roman CarHonics.— From the-Buffalo Commer- 
$2,323 564,756 cial Advertiser. The Catholic Almanac, published 


| in Baltimore, and which is generally recognized 

AustRALia:—From the Richmond Whig.— | as good authority in statistics of Popsry, repre- 
While we, in this country, are progressing with | sents no increase in the Roman Catholic dioceses 
gigantic strides, many of our readers are not of Baltimore, New Orleans, Louisville, Boston, 


aware that on the opposite side of the globe a | Philadelphia, New York, Charleston, Mobile, 





Grand total 





mighty Anglo-Saxon colony, destined before the | Detroit, Vincennes, Natchez, Pittsburgh, Little 
lapse of halfa century, perhaps, to take its sta-| Rock, Milwaukee, Albany, Galveston and Buf- 
tion among the nations of the earth, is developing falo, while in the diocese of Cleveland there has 
its energies with a rapidity of which our early | been an actual loss of 5000 from the last year’s 
history can furnish noexample. The colony of | computation of 30,000. ‘Ihe only green spots in 
Austraiia, originally settled by convicts from | this wide-spread desert, says the Freeman’s Jour- 
Great Britain, which in 1828 had only a popula- | nal, are, the diocese of Cincinnati, where there 
tion of 38,000, was in 1845 peopled by 300,000 | has been an addition of 15,000 to the 50,000 of 
souls. ‘The annual emigration from England and | last year; Dubuque, where there is a gain of 
Jreland is immense. In one year it amounted to |500 on the former sum of 6,500; Nashville, 
122,000, and in another to 138,000. Its trade} where the last year’s number of Catholics has 
has already grown so large as to be an object of | doubled, being now 3000, while it was only L500 
alteniton to the statesmen of Great Britain.|a year ago; Chicago, where 30,000 have been 
‘The revenue so far exceeds the expenditure, that | added to the 50,000 of last year, and Oregon, 
the Governor proposes to spend the surplus in fa- with the parts adjacent, where 7500 had grown 
cilitating immigrations, and in establishing a line |up to 8100, being a gain of 60U0—Indians and 
of steam-packets between the colony and Europe. | others. 
Last year 22,000,000 lbs. of wool were exporied,| The Almanac represents the total decrease 
yielding, by official valuation, £1,200,000 ster- | of Roman Catholics in the United States during 
ling. During the same year 60,000 cwt. of tal-| the year as 109,400; and the present number 
low were exported, the value of which was| of the denomination in this country as 1,276,300. 
£107,000 sterling. In 1828, the whole value of{ We think the statistics for 1848 must be erro- 
the exports was £181,000 sterling. In 1845, they | neous or incomplete. We should infer, judging 
were estimated ata fraction above £2,000,00U. | from the large emigration from Ireland and Ger- 
‘They had increased in sevenieen years more than | many, that not only had there been an increase 
twelve hundred per cent. of Catholics in the diocese of Butfalo and Muil- 
We believe these evidences of rapid growth | waukee particularly, but in others. 
are without their like even in this country during | ; ; 
its anti-revolutionary history. Earl Grey, inthe| _WetLanp Canat.—A comparative slatement 
House of Lords, lately drew a comparison be- | of the amount of properly which passed through 
tween the two. He says: this canal in 1848 and 1847, together with the 
‘‘ The population of Sidney in 1836 was 19,- tolls received, is furnished by the Buffalo ddver- 
000 ; and in 1846, 38,000. “Let their lordships| ‘iser. We take the footings only : 





compare this with the old American colonies; 1848. 1847. Decrease. 
the population of Boston, 160 years after it was | Tonnage 372,854 453,584 80,730 
founded, in 1790, was only 18,000, and the pop-; Tolls £28,076 62 £30,135 62 £2,059 


ulation of what is now the great city of New = . Abie’ py 
York, in 1773, immediately before the breaking Phe decrease is principally in the quantities 
out of the war of independence, was only 21,800. | of flour and grain. 

Having then been founded fora much longer pe- 
riod than Sidney bad been at the present time, it ; ~ ; 

contained a population of 17,000 less than Sidney Foreign Intelligence. 
now did. lo 1790 the population of Philadel 

phia was only 28,000. But what would be} ~~~ —- ‘ | 
found te be still more remaikable was acompa-| ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER. 


rison of wealth, and the advantage tothe mother The steamship, Hiwernta, arrived at Boston on 
country of the Australian colonies over the Ame- | , ee 


rican. ‘The population of the American colonies merge pang 9 thon po London dates to 28th 
in 1772 was 2,300,000; the population of the |“ ty peasant genenthecicg.: later. : 
Australian colonies in 1845 was 283,000. Now | lhe amount of specie which she brings is about 
the imports of ali descriptions into the American | $400,000. The following is a summary of her 
colonies in 1773 were avout one million sterling, | VeWSs: 

whilst the imports into the Australian colonies The fate of the Navigation Law is sealed. A 
in 1845 had been £2,185,000. The value per| majority of 61 has been obtained upon the third 
head of exports and imports in both cases would | reading of the bill in the House of Commons. It 
show the result more strikingly. ‘I'he imports in | js not likely to be rejected in the House of Lords. 
ihe ola American colonies were 83. 9d. per bead Hostilities between Denmark and Prussia still 


of the population, whilst the imports of the Aus- ’ P 
: continue to be waged without any pre 
tralian culonies were £7. 53. 10d. perhead. Lt 6 a0g proponteranee 


could not be said, therelore, that the population ee ae side likely a oop “ 1 pom see 
of our colonies were less capable of carrying on | "© “rman troops entered Jutland in considera- 
their enterprise now than they had been in for- | ble force on the 20th ult. — , lt a a 
mer days ; and when the difficulty of a voyage to| | France continues tranquil. _ The expedition in 
Australia, as compared with America, was con- | aid of the Pope sailed on the 22nd and arrived at 
sidered, the result was still more rewarkable.” | Civita Vecchia, and would immediately go to 
Some allowance must be made, in speculating | Rome. ‘The Pope will remain at Gaeta until 
upon the greater amount of exports on the part ol | the temper of his revolted subjects is ascertained. 
Australia, for the difference of the value of mo-| Sardinia rejects the terms offered by Austria, 
ney at the two periods referred to, which 18 80 | and the two governments are again at issue. 
great that £1,000, 000 sterling in 1773 was fully The Piedmontese Ministers have given fresh 
equal lo the value of $2,000,000 in 1845. Some directions to the War Department to prepare for 
jurther allowance also may be made for the dif- he j s ' Sponaee apie ig sakes 
ference between the condition of Great Britain | © immediate resumption of hostilities, as for an 
during the two periods, the taxation being com- event likely to occur. 
paratively light in 1773, whilst in 1845, it was so Information was received at Liverpool just 
enormous as to render it almost impossible for a | previous to the sailing of the Hibernia, that the 
poor man to live in the British isles.—Still, after | American steamers Hermann and Washington 
making all reasonable allowances, the contrast is | have obtained permission from the Danish govern- 
so great as to strike the reader with aslonish- | ment to carry passengers and goods to and from 
ment. Bremen witnout search or detention of any kind. 


Progress or PopuaTion in France ann Eng-| _! he internal condition of Germany is distrac- 
LAND.—The population of France in 1801, was ted inthe extreme. All parties are at issue, and 
twenty-seven millions three hundred and forty-| the probability of a speedy adjustment appears 
nine thousand, and in 1821, was thirty millions | to be as far removed as ever. 

four hundred and sixty-one thousand; the increase‘ Austria continues to be foiled in Hungary. 
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The accounts from the seat of war are so con- 
flicting that little reliance can be placed on them. 

The fortunes of war between Naples and Sicily 
still continue adverse for the Sicilians. In addi- 
tion to Catania, Soto has surrendered to the Nea- 
politans. Palermo, it is said, has proposed to 
capitulate. 


FraNnceE.—It is said that M. Napoleon Bonaparte 
has been recalled or rather dismissed from Madrid. 
Certain it is thai he was known to be on his way to 
Paris. M. Napoleon is reported to have protest- 
ed against the suicidal inteutions of France in the 
affairs of Rome. 

The Journal des Debats announces that the 
French Minister at Turin has been instructed by 
his government to encourage the King of Sardi- 
nia to reject the terms of peace attempted to be 


_ enforced by Marshal Radetzky. It adds that or- 


| 


| 


ders have been forwarded to the Sardinian Ad- 
miral Albini, to remain in the Adriatic until the 
existing difficulties have been removed. 

In the Assembly on the 23d the bill for indem- 
nifying the proprietors of slaves in the French 
Colonies, passed its second reading ; the bill al- 
lows six millions of francs in the five per cent. 
rents and six millions of francs in money. One 
eighth partof the six millions of rents which 
goes to the Colonies of Guadalupe, Martinique 
and the Island of Bourbon, is to go to the estab- 
lishment of a Bank in each of these colonies. 

The sitting of the 24th was entirely occupied 
in considering the Bill, introduced by Gen. La- 
moriciere for the organization of the army. He 
proposes to abolish drawing by conscription and 





ns ————~ 


\o make every one liable to military service. 

M. Frapold, the Envoy Extraordinary of the 
Roman Republic, has presented a protest to the 
Government against the expedition to Civita Vec- 
chia—he declares that his Government was will- 
ing to accept the mediation of France and the fact 
was made known to the French Government on 
ihe 12th. The only answer he got was that France 
could not negotiate with what did not exist— 
that Rome so far as France was concerned, was 
the Pope, that France interposed in order to pre- 
vent too violenta revolution, in order that the 





principal of separation might We applied as large- 
ly as possible in ithe administration of the state. 

The firmness and consistency of L. Napoleon, 
have thus far belied the predictions of his ene- 
mies and even the hopes of his friends. Ina re- 
cent conversation, he is stated to have said, “ the 
legitimists have protected me as a means of de- 
destroying the system which is closiug around me 
—ithe Red Republic has voted for me to save it- 
self from the martial law of Cavaignac. 1 have 
been used as a wedge to keep up the rotten walls 
and protect them from falling on each other, and 
they thought me a wedge of wood—they will find 
i am one of iron.” 

Fears continue to be expressed as to the fideli- 
ty of the army, among which the spirit of social- 
ism is affirmed to prevail more extensively than 
is generally admitted. As an evidence of this 
fact, it is stated thatthe 9:h regiment of light 
infantry and the 52d regiment of the line were 
ordered to quit Paris on the 221, at four hours’ 
nolice, in consequence Of some appearance of 
disaflection. 

Just before the squadron got under way from 
Marseilles for Civita Vecchia, Gen. Oudinot is- 
sued a proclamation, in which he tells his troops 
that the Government being resolved to maintain 
in all quarters of the globe their old and legiti- 
mate influence, would not allow the destinies of 
ihe Italian people to be at the mercy of a foreiga 
power, or a party which is buta minority. It 
has confided to its charge, said he, the French 
Flag for us to cloak in the Roman territory as a 
striking symbol of our sympathies. 

The Government has appropriated five hun- 
dred thousand frances to guard against the spread 
of the cholera. During the Jast six months the 
cholera has attacked 14 departments and fallen 
on 4,500 persons: 250 of whom have died. In 
1832 the cholera raged in 70 departments, and 
alone lost 18,000 inhabitants. Ckolera cases are 
decreasing in the hospitals of Paris. The num- 
ber of new cases reported from the 2Uth to the 
| 23d inst. amounted to 18. 

The staple industry of Paris is gradually im- 
proving. An Engiisi house has made purchases 
in a Paris establishment of silk lace to such an 
extent as to raise the price on the article not less 
than 40 per cent. Another English house has 
made purchases to such an extentin the ribbon 
and silk manufactories that it 1s difficult tosatisly 
the demand, Four great establishments ip mil- 
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Jinery are more actively employed in completing 
orders for the next season received from the 
United States ; and in other fashionable articles 
the same progress is perceptible. There is nota 
man in the coach-making trade, who cannot find 
full work, and the same applies to the cabinet 
making, 

Denmark anv Prussia —The town of Kold- 
ing, which lies about a mile and a half off the 
frontier of Schleswig and ten from the frontier 
of Frederika, was taken by the Schleswig troops 
under Gen, Bonin, on the 20th inst. fighting con- 
tinually for many hours in the streets before the 
town was evacuated by the Danes. The loss in 
killed and ‘wounded is not given. 

Hamburg papers of the 24th contain no fur- 
ther intelligence from Kolding except that the 
city has suffered much from fire. ‘The German 
troops are in quiet possession. 

It is ascertained that steps have been taken to 
induce Leopold, King of the Belgians, to act the 
part of Mediator. Whether he will or not ac- 
cep! this office is not yet known,—the Jast ac- 
counts were that the Danes were assembling in 
Jarge numbers on the heights beyond Kolding. 


Prussia.—IJt was rumored at Berlin on the 
17th that the King of Prussia had determined to 
accept the imperial crown on condition that the 
acceptance of the constitution should be sus- 
pended until after its revision at the sitting of 
the Chambers on the 22d. A resolution accept: 
ing the Constitution as it stands was strongly op- 
posed by Count Brandenburg in the name of the 
Government—alledging that the alteration made 
on the second reading at Frankfort rendered it 
impossible for Prussia to accept it uncondition- 
ally. The resolution was however carcied by a 
majority of 179 to 159. 

Avusrria.—The Austrians have been again de- 
feated in a general battle, and Welden, the best 
general in the Austrian service, as he has 
veen called, has not been more successful against 
the Magyars than was his predecessor. Oda the 
20th Welden congregated all his forces, with- 
drawing even the garrison from the Pesth and 
from the camp in the neighborhood of Ofen, for 
the purpose of making a general combined at- 
tack upon the Hungarian forecs: Welden at- 
tacking them in the front, and Jellachich and 
Seblisk taking them in flauk and rear. This | 
grand combined attack took place on the 20th | 
and 21st at Gran, and ended in the complete de- 
feat of Welden. The accounts state that the 
Austrians were driven back with the loss of 20 
guns and 20U0 prisoners, and that they had been 
compelled to raise the siege of Cormorn. It is 
rumored in Paris that a murderous engagement 
had taken place under the wall of Cormorn, in 
which Gurguy had deleated the Austrians, and 
evacuated Pesth, and that the Hungarians were 
under the walls of Vienna. 

It was reported at Vienna on the 19th, that an 
insurrection had broken oul at Cracow. As an 
offset to the foregoing, it is asserted by the Vien- 
na correspondent of the Consililulional Zeitung, 
writing under date of April 20, 9 P. M., that the 
Hungarians were totally defeated near Gran— 
their joss in prisoners alone being 2000. ‘The 
Austrian Government bas decided to credit 200,- 
000,000 florins of Hungarian Treasury Bonds, 
which are lo be paid when they are subdued. 

The Ross Gazelle states that 40,000 Russians 
had entered Montraria by the Burhowins—they 
bring the answer of the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg to thatof Oljmuiz to the question of what 
condition Prussia would place her diplomatic and 
material sesources at the disposition of the Aus- 
trian Government. 

{t is said that the abandonment by Austria of 
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ceedingly turbulent, having shut the gates, barri- 
caded the streets, and expressed a full determi- 
nation to defend the town to the last extremily. 
Avezzana has arrived at Rome, for which city 
the legion, the Gariba'di, is in full march, to 
protect it against the French entering Rome. 
The Provisional Government will retire to Aa- 
cona. 


Sarpinia.—There is another rupture of the 
negotiations between Sardinia and Austria as 
carried on at Milan between the envoys sent to 
negotiate a treaty. The conditions required 
hitherto by Austria were such that Piedmont 
could not Jisten to. They were these: Ist. The 
joint occupation of Alessandria after she should 
have reduced her army. 2d, The payment of 256 
millions, equal to £500,000. 3d. That King 
Victor Emanuel, should of his his own authority 








all influence in the Danubian principalities is the ;of the blockade of the German ports upon the 
|trade of Manchester, was moderately sustained, | 


Sicity.—The Loadon Sun of the 27th says, | but the abundance of the supply continues seri- 


price demanded by Russia for services. 


that the news from Naples is, that the Govern- 
ment of Palermo has otfered to surrender on | 
such terms as Admiral Baudin can procure for 
them. We do not believe a word of this intelli- 


gence; itcowes from Naples, and most suspi-| 925i) had continued regular, and the prices were 
cious, as it speaks of Admiral Baudin as though | yery satisfactory. In the Hamburg market there 
he were at Falermo,—the fact being, that Au-| js reported to be an improvement in Cotton. 


miral Baudin is at Jacus, ltaiy. 

The reaction is triumphant at Florence, and 
the latest news from Leghorn announces the 
ewbarkation of the Republican Chief and the 
approach of the Tuscan reactionary troops to 
that city. 





The authority of the Grand Duke appears to| vote for Siate officers at the late eleetion; also 


modify the statutes in respect to the law of elec- 
tion and put down the Jiberty of the press—in a 
word to violate the constitution which he had 
sworn to but a few days ago. These conditions, 
especially the last, rendered it impossible to 
make any advance in the pending negotiation— 
but suddenly Austria has altered her tone and di- 
rected her plenipotentiary to adjourn negotiations 
fora fortnight and then convene a Congress at 
Verona, to which France and England will be 
invited to send agents. It is suspected that the 
cause of this desire is that Austria wishes to 
gain time tosend 30,000 of her ltalian army to 
assist her forces in Hungary. 

The Piedmontese Ministry have already di- 
rected that the provisions and armament of Ales- 
sandria should be continued with the utmost ac- 
livity, and that acamp of 40,000 men should be 
formed under the protection of the cannon of the 





fortress and of the line extending between it and 
Genoa. They have now given fresh directions | 
to the War Department to prepare for the im- | 
mediate resumption of hostilities as for an event 





likely to crush the Sardinian fleet in the Venetian 
waters. 


CommerciAL AND Monetary.—Liverpool, 4pril | 
23.—Considering the actual position of continen- | 
tal affairs the public securities have been firm | 
since the departure of the last steamer, but mer- | 
cantile operations have been dull, languid and un- 
satisfactory in Manchester, and throughout the 
mannfacturing districts generally a feeling of de- 
pression largely prevails. 

The continuance of the war belween Prussia 
and Denmark and the threatening aspect of po- 
litical aflairsin Germany has had the effect of | 
cutting off orders from those quarters. 








After some slight fluctuations during the week, 
the funds were more than usually steady. 
Yesterday, Consols closing at 92a91!. Bank, 


Stock realised 1925 a 194. 
47s. premium. 

Advices from France are dispiriting and the 
trade of the contment generally is nearly at a 
stand. Still the French funds continue firm at 
56f. 60 for 3 per cents.and 88% 30 for 5 per 
cents. 

The market for Breadstuffs has been inani- 
mate during the week, with limited operations, 
with a decline on last week’s prices oi 2d. a 3d. 
on Wheat, 6d. a 9d. on Flour, and Is. to 23. 64. 
on Indian Corn. 


Cortun.—The sales for the week amount to 
24,740 bales, with no actual variations from last 
week’s quotations. Of the sales 2,500 bales were | 
on speculation, and 3,580 for export. Of Ameri-| 
can descriptions sold 11,230 bales were uplands 
at 3zd. a Od.; 11,940 Orleans at 33d. a 53d. ; 
7,63U Alabama and Mobile at 33d. a 4jd.; and 
740 Sea Island at 7d.a 135d. per ib. ‘I'ne de- 
mand, notwithstanding the depressing influence 


Exchequer vills 44 a | 


ously to allect the market. ‘The fall of 3 in the 
Liverpool market per the America, has no effect | 
on the Havre market. 


Havre Marxer.—Sales and prices up to the 








Che States, 


Connecticut.—The following is the official 
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have been established everywhere in duscany, | the vole for members of the Thirty-first Con- 


except in Leguora. Dhere the populace were ex: gress; 





For Governor. 


Joseph Trumbull (Whig) 27,800 

Thomas H. Seymour (Dem.) 25,106 

John M. Niles (Free Soil) 3,520 

Scattering 40 
Whig plurality—2694. 

For Lieutenant Governor. 

Thomas Backus (Whig) 28,036 

Charles H. Pond (Dem.) 25,235 

John Boyd and scatter. (F.S) 3,498 
Whig plurality—2801. 

For Secretary. 
Roger H. Mills (Whig) 28,059 
Hiram Weed (Dem.) 25,210 


Edmund Perkins and scat. (F.S.) 3,515 
Whig plurality—2849. 


For Treasurer. 


Stephen Taylor (Whig) 26,061 
Henry D. Smith (Dem.) 25,319 
George Read (F. 58.) 3,582 


Scattering 381 
Whig plurality—742. 
For Compiroller. 
Abijah Catlin (Whig) 28,045 
Rufus G. Pinney (Dem.) 25,140 
Wm. Alexander and scat(F.S) 3,540 
Whig plurality—2905. 


For State Senator.—Thirteen Whigs are elec- 
ted, 7 Democrats, and 1 Free Soiler. The Whigs 
are in the Ist, 4th, 5th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 
12th, 13th, 15th. and Ist. districts—Democrats 
in the 2d, 3d, 6th, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th dis- 
tricts—and Free Soil in the 14th. 

The majority of the Democratic candidate in 
the 17th district, is only 8. 

The following is the vote for Governor in the 
counties : 








Trunbull. Seymour. Niles. 
Hartford Co. 5374 9424 454 
New Haven 4674 3730 542 
New London 3623 3133 918 
Fairfield 4356 3512 201 
Windham 2215 1945 780 
| Litchfield 3778 3519 561 
Middlesex 1961 2090 286 
| Tolland 1819 1703 1738 
27,800 29,106 3520 
For Congress. 

Dist. I. C. Chapman. L. P. Waldo. Scat. 
Hartford Co. 5500 5641 20 
‘Tolland 1827 1803 8 

7327 7444 28 


| Dem. plurality—117. 


Dist. I. J. F. Babcock. W. Booth. Scat. 
New Haven Co. 4543 4314 134 
Middlesex Co. 1989 2358 130 

6532 6672 264 
Dem. pluralily—140. 


Dist. UI. J. 4. Rockwell. C. Cleveland. Scat 
New London Co, 3724 3529 21 
Windham Co. 2268 2611 6 

5992 6140 27 


Dem. plurality—148. 


Dist. IV. ZY. B. Butler. N. H. Wildman. Scat. 





Fairfield Co. 4382 3485 166 
Litehfield Co. 3790 3543 510 
8172 7028 676 


Whig plurality—1144. 


MicnicAN.—The following are among the acts 
of the last Legislature of this State, viz:—The 
renewal of the charver of the Farmers’ and Mc- 
chanics’ Baak, with an increase of capital ; con- 
solidation of the Insurance Bank, with authority 
to increase the stock from $60,000 to $300,000 ; 
the charter of the Peninsula Bank, with a capital 
of $100,000 ; the charter of the North American 
Health and Life Insurance Co. with a capital of 
$50,000, and the charter of the Detroit Marine 
and Fire Insurance Company, with a capital of 
$100,000. The banking institutions are on the 
New York State Stock principle. 


Wisconsin.—Previous to the adjournment of 
the Legislature of this State, the Democratic 
[Hunker] members met in convention and adopt- 
ed the following resolutions : 


1. Resotved, That while the Democracy of 
Wisconsin will faithfully adhere to all the com- 
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promises of the Constitution, and maintain all 
the reserved rights of the States, they declare, 
since the crisis has arrived when that question 
must be met, their uncompromising hostility to 
the extension of slavery into any new Territory 
of the United States which is now free. 

2. Resolved, That in organizing governments 
for New Mexico and California, the introduction 
and existence of slavery in those Territories 
should positively be prohibited by acts of Congress. 

3. Resolved, THAT THERE SHOULD BE NO more 
StavE STATES ADMITTED INTO THE FEDERAL 
UNION. . 

4. Resolved, That all national Jaws recognizing- 
Slavery or the Slave Trade in the District of Co- 
jumbia, or any other place under the control of 
Congress, ought lo be immediately repealed. 

5. Resolved, That we are opposed to Land Mo- 
nopoly, and believe that the Public Lands should 
be granted to actual settlers, in limited quanti- 
ties, at the cost of survey and transfer. 

6. Resolved, That we demand Cheap Postage, a 
retrenchment of the expenses of the General 
xovernment, so far as may be practicable. 

7. Resolved, That Congress has the Constitu- 
tional power, and ought to make appropriations 
from the National Treasury for River and Har- 
bor Improvements, to facilitate and protec, 
commerce between the several States, and fo 
reign Nations; such appropriations to be govern- 
ed by a sound discretion, and a due regard for the 
National welfare. 

A commiltce was afterwards appointed to wail 
upon the Free Soil portion of the same party 
with a view to an union upon the common ground 
of adherence to this platform of principles. A 
condition of the two divisions of the party was 
accordingly effected. 


Kentucky.— Legislative Divorces : The opinion 
of the Court of Appeals upon the subject of the 








constitulionality of divorces by the Legislature 
is given at length in the Frankfort Common- | 
wealth. The question came up in the case of | 
Gaines vs. Gaines, On an appeal from the Green 
Circuit Court, and the facts are given as fol- 
lows: 


‘** In 1832, Thomas Gaines, being then about 70 
years old, married Catharine L. Pentecost, who 
was about 30 years old, and who had never been 
married. ‘They lived very unhappily together 
until 1837, when a separation took place under 
an arrangement by which the husband transfer- 
red to trustees, for the benefit of his wife, some 
personal property and debts on other persons, 
amounting to $700 or $800. In 1842, Mrs. Gaines 
fiied her bill in chancery against her husband 
praying for alimony. He filed an answer resist- 
ing her claim on various grounds. At May term, 
1843, he filed a supplementarly answer, in which 
he relied on an actof the Legislature divorcing 
him from his wife. The act was passed March 
10, 1843, and is in these words: 


‘© * Beil enacted by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, That Thomas Gaines, 
of Green county, be divorced from his wife, 
Catharine Gaines.’ 


** In January, 1844, Thomas Gaines died, anil 
in June, 1844, a bill of revivor was filed by Mrs. 
Gaines against his representatives, claiming 
dower in his lands, and a widow’s distributive 
share in his slaves and personalty; and also, a 
large sum for arrearages of alimony. These 
claims were resisted by the representative of 
Thomas Gaines. In 1847, the cause having been 
previously submitted, by consent, to the decision 
of a member of the bar in consequence of the re- 
fusal of the Judge to adjudicate in the case, a 
decree was rendered disallowing the bar as set 
up under the legislative divorce, on the ground 
that the act was unconstitutional, and rejecting 
the claim for arrearages of alimony, and for a 
distributive portion of the slaves and personally, 
but decreeing to the widow dower in the lands, 
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as the rights of property are concerned ; and that | year 1847, from this fund, was $117,284 12—in- 
a wife so divorced, without her consent, is, upon | creased, by sums from other sources, to $191,241 


the death of her husband, entitled to dower in his | 84. 


lands and slaves, and to a distributable portion of 


The scholastic population, at the same time, 


was 266.078. The amount apportioned from the 


his personal estate, as fully as if no such act o¢| School Fund for 1848 was $114,227 18, and the 


divorce had been passed. As tothe effect o 
such a divorce upon the relations of the parties 
aside from the rights of property, nothing is de- 
cided. That question did not arise in the case } 


number of scholars returned 272,V0U and a frac- 
tion. 


Slavery Resolutions.—The recent Democratic 


State Convention to nominate a Candidate for the 


and the opinion does not go the length of declar-| office of Governor, at which Mr. A. O: P. Ni- 
ing subsequent marriages of persons so divorced | cholson presided, and Major William H. Poik 


to be illegal and void. 
The decision was pronounced by Chief Justice 


Marshall, with the concurrence of ail the 
Judges, 





assisted, adopted the following platform of prin- 
ciples, unanimously, viz: 
Resolved, That the Government of the United 


| States has no control directly, mediately or im- 


_Education.—In view of the fact that no effi-' mediately, over the institution of slavery, so as 
cient system of public education exists in this| to impair the rights of the slaveholder, and that 
State, and that a convention to amend the State | in taking such control it transcends the limits of 
Constitution would assemble in October next, the | its legitimate functions by destroying the internal 
Legislature, at its last session, passed the follow-| organization ot the sovereignties who created it. 


ing preamble and resolution. 


Resolved, That all territory acquired by the arms 


Whereas, The subject of education is one of | of the United States, or yielded by treaty by any 
deep and vital importance, and should be so re- | foreign power, belongs to the several States of 
garded and cherished by every well organized | this Union, as their joint and common property, 
community, and should be promoted and sustain- \in which each and all have common rights; and 
ed by all practicable means; and whereas, it is | that the enactment by the Federal Government of 
believed Kentucky has heretofore been too ne-| any law, which should directly or by its effects, 


glectful in providing the means to snstain a sys- | 
tem of common schools; and moreover, its suc- | 
cess is deemed somewhat doubtful if left alone to | 
the fluctuations of legislation ; and whereas, the | 
people, by a vote of near 38,000 majority at the | 
last August election in this State, declared not| 
only in favor of a system of common schools, but | 
a willingness to be taxed to sustain the same; 
therefore, 

Resolved, by the General Assembly of the Com- | 
monwealth of Kentucky, That we hereby re-| 
commend to the people of this State to sign and | 
send memorials to the Convention, to meet next | 
October, for the purpose of amending the Consti- | 
tution, praying said Convention (should they | 
change said Constitution) to insert a clause in the | 
Constitution made by them, requiring the Legis- 
lature to create and maintain, by jiegislation, some 
system of education by which the great mass of 
the people may be educated. 

Banking Capital.—The aggregate capital of the | 
three principal banks, located at Louisville and | 
Lexington, according to.a report made to the’ 
Legislature last winter, is as follows: 


The capital stock for the Bank of 





Kentucky $5,000,000 | 
The capital stock for the Northern 
Bank 3,000,000 | 
The capital stock for the Bank of 
Louisville 2,000,000 | 
Total capital $10,000,000 | 


The capital of the Bank of Kentucky is thus | 
distributed : 





Leaving nearly $3,000,000 at the Parent Bank 
in Louisville. 


The Northern Bank has five branches, with 





$1,895,000 

Leaving $1,105,000 of the Capital stock at the 
Parent Bank in Lexington. 

The Bank of Louisville has two branches, 





slaves and personalty, together with rents for the 
lands and hire of the slaves. The representatives 
of Gaines appealed; and Mrs. Gaines assigned 


cross errors, insisting, (1) she was entitled to| 


dower in the Jands sold by her husband before 
marriage, and conveyed by him during coverture, 
in pursuance of his parol contract; (2) dower 
in the slaves given by the husband to his children 
during coverture ; and (3) for arrearages of ali- 
inony. These questions were decided against 
Mrs. Gaines on the authority of various cases re- 
ferred to in the opinion.” 

The Court decided that divorces granted by the 
Legislature are unconstitutional aud void, so fac 





In the Branch at Lexington $650,000 | 
Ia the Branch at Frankfort 350,000 
In the Branch at Maysville 450,000 
In the Branch at Danville 220,000 
Inthe Branch at Hopkinsville 250,000 | 
In the Branch at Bowling Green 175,000 | 
Total $2,095,000 





capital as follows: | 


In the Branch at Louisville $600,009 | 
in the Branch at Paris 770,009 
In the Branch at Covington 250,000 | 
la the Branch at Richmond 150,000 
In the Branch at Greensburg 125,000 





with $1,800,000 capital stock at Louisyille, and 
the balance 
In the Branch at Paducah 


$100,000 
In the Branch at Flemingsburg 


100,000 


TENNESSEE.—-School Fund.—-The board o 
Commissioners of the Common School Fund ol 
this State announced the apportionment on the 
4th inst., for the year 1849, tu be at the rate of 
402 cents per scholar. ‘ne number of scholars 
returned was 278,049, and the amount apportion- 
ed thereto, in the several counties, was $113 ,304 
96. 

The school fund amounted in October 1847 to 
$1,346,003 15. The amount apportioned for the 





prevent the citizens of any State from emigrating; 
with their property, of whatever description, into 
such territory, would be a discrimination unwar- 
ranted by, and in violation of, the rights of the 
States from which such citizens emigrated, and 
in derogation of that perfect equality that belongs 
to the several States as members of this Union, 


_ and would tend directly to subvert the Union itself. 


Resolved, That if in disregard alike of every 
consideration of justice, of constitutional right and 
fraternal feeling, the fearful issue shall be forced 
upon the country, which must result from the 
adoption and attempted enforcement of the Wil- 
mot Proviso as au actof the General Government, 
we can have no difficulty in choosing between the 
only alternatives that will then remain, of abject 
submission to aggression and outrage on the one 
hand, or on the other, by the adoption, at afl haz- 
ards, and to the last extremity of such measures, 


' as will vindicate our constitutional rights. 


Resolved, ‘hat we hold it to be the duty of every 
man in this Confederacy to oppose the passage of 
any law by which our newly acquired territory 
may be subject to such restriction. 

Resolved, ‘hat the passage of the above men- 
tioned proviso makes it the duty of every slave- 
holding State, and of all the citizens thereof, as 
they value their dearest privileges, their sove~ 
reignty, their independence, their rights of pro- 
perty, to take firm, united and concerted action 
in this emergency. 

Resolved, ‘That we regard the passage of a law 
by the Congress of the United States abolishing 
slavery or the slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia as a direct attack upon the institutions of 
the Southern States. 

Resolved, That in the recent movements of a 
large portion of the people of the North, in Con- 
gress ; in the Legislatures of the States; in the 
civil Courts; in the primary assemblies of the 
people; in their continued efforts to abolish sla- 
very in the District of Columbia; in the establish- 
ment of the Wilmot Proviso; and in the protec- 
tion of fugitive slaves, we perceive a total disre- 
gard and reckless violation of all their pledges in 
the Constitution, and a design not only to prevent 
the extension of slavery into the newly acquired 
territory, but to abolish it forcibly at no distant 
day, in all the States of the Union where it now 
exists. 


Missourt.—Lunatic Asylum.—A building suit- 
ed to the purposes of an asylum for the Insane 1s 
abuut being erected at Fulton, Charles County, 
in this State, at a cost of $44,290. 


Minnesota :—From the National Intelligencer. 
—According to the final provisions of the bill 
which has transferred this extensive wilderness 
into a Territory of the United States, it is boun- 
ded on the norih by the British possessions, on 
the east by Lake Superior and the State of Wis- 
consin, on the south by the State of Lowa, and 
on the west by the Missouri river and the exien- 
sive possessions of the Indians. ‘The surface of 





the country is generally level, and it has been 
estimated that at Jeast two-thirds of its area con- 
sists of prairie land, the remainder being forest. 
Much oi the soil is fertile, and easy of culliva: 
tion. It is watered by no less than six of the 
most superb rivers on the face of the earth—the 
Mississippi aud Missouri, Riyer Au Jacques, the 
St. Peters, the Red river, emptying into Hud- 
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son’s Bay, and the St. Louis, emptying into Lake| The act organizing the territory makes provi- | Mayor recommends that the whole city be light- 
Superior. Were it not for the Falls of St. Mary, | sion for a division of it in case Congress sees fit | ed with gas. 


(a canal having been built around those of Ni-|sotodo. The government is to be organized in 


agara,) a vessel sailing from the city of New| tle usual manner, consisting of a governor, se- 
York, by the St. Lawrence and the great Lakes, | cretary, and legislative assembly. The two for- 
might deposite her merchandise almost within its | mer hold office for four years. The last consists 
very heart; while it is a well known fact that a | of a council elected every two years, and an as- 
New Orleans steamer may, by the Mississippi | sembly chosen annually, on the principle of uni. 
and Missouri rivers, transport the products of the | versal suffrage. All laws enacted by this body 
South to its more remote extremities. The two | are to be submitted to the U. S. Congress, and if 
facts, that Minnesota is laved by the waters of! disapproved are annulled. The act contains the 
the largest lake in the world, and that in its very | usual provisions for a territorial judiciary esta- 
centre are located at least a thousand lesser} blishment. The governor’s salary is fixed at $1,- 
Jakes, which constitute the fountain-head of the | 500, but he receives $1,000 additional as superin- 
Father of Waters, are in themselves sufficient to | tendent of Indian affairs. The salary of the se- 
give ita world-wide reputation. In addition to} cretary and each of the judges is $1,800. The 
all this, the climate of this Territory is all that | per diem of members of the Legislature is three 
could be desired. The winters are indeed some- | dojlars, and the sessions are limited to sixty days. 
what long and cold, but they are regular; and, as | The laws in force in Wisconsin at the date of its 
to the summers, we have never witnessed any | admission into the Union remain in operation ip 
that were to us so bracing and delightful. The | the new territory unti! modified by the Legisla- 
dreaded ague is a stranger in this region, and the | ture. The Legislature is to hold its first session 
very night-airs seem to increase the strength of | al St. Paul, ata time to be named by the gover: 
the voyagers and Indian traders, who, for the most | nor, and thereafter wherever it may establish the 
part, are the only civilized inhabitants of the do-| seat of government. The governor appoints the 
main. Game is found in the greatest abundance, | time and place for holding the first election of 
from the buffalo to the deer and the grouse, and | members as also of a Congressional delegate. Al! 
there is no region in the world where cau be | subsequent elections are to be regulated by the 
found a greater variety of fresh-water fish, territorial law. ‘he act appropriates $20,000 
The Indian population is by far the most exten-| for the erection of public bnildings at the seat of 
sive now existing within its limits, but the nations | governinent, and 5,000 for the purchase of a li- 
are only two in number, the Chippeways and the | brary. 
Sioux.* : : : 
With regard to the towns or villages existing) Ctry or New York.—From the inaugural! 
at the present time in Minnesota, we can offer but message of Mayor Woodhull, the following state, 
little. Sofaras we now remember, they con uenihe asta Gitedas’ 


sist of only three : Fond du Lac, on the St. Louis, ! 
Finances.—The permanent city debt, redeema- 


a mere trading post; St. Peters, at the mouth of hee 
the river of that name, distinguished as the site | ble from the sinking fund, May 1, 1849, was as 


of Fort Snelling, and as being within five or six | follows: ' 
miles of the Falls of St. Anthony, and at tne| Five per cent. city stocks 
head of steamboat navigation; and the hamlet! of 1820 and 1829, re- 





Croton Water.—The receipts of the department 
from water rent for the year ending May 1, were 
$255,053 against $221,635 for the year 1847, 
showing an increase over the previous year of 


$33 417. The same or nearly the same rate of 


increase runs through the past five years, from 
which the anticipation may be safely indulged 
that the predictions concerning this great work 
will be abundantly verified, and that the rents at 
no very distant period of time will be sufficient 
to meet the annual interest on the entire debt. 
This constant annual increase of receipts, added 
lo an economical and prudent expenditure, has 
reduced the tax on water from twenty cents in 
1842 to twelve cents in 1849, and there is no 
reason to doubt that this tax will be sul further 
reduced. 


Amended Charter.—This instrument having 
been approved of by the people, it will go into 
effect on the first of June next. The leading 
principle which distinguishes the amended char- 
ter from those under which the affairs of the city 
have been heretofore conducted consists in the 
separation of the executive from the legislative 
functions of the government. ‘The legislative is 
vested as formerly in the Commun Council, wiile 
the executive is vested in the Mayor—the heads 
of departments, and such executive officers as 
shall be from time to time created by law. And, 
it is expressly provided that neither the Common 
Council, nor any committee or member thereo!, 
shall perform any executive business whatever ; 
except such as is or shail be imposed on them 
by the laws of the State, and except that the 
Board of Aldermen may approve or reject the 
nominations made to them by the provisions of 
the charter. The various depariments and their 
subordinate bureaux are specifically created, and 
the general duties of each assigned, leaving the 


detailed duties in respect to each, and the crea- 
tion of the necessary additional departments and 
bureaux, lo be prescribed by the Common Coun- 
cil, 


Pavements.—The advantages of the recent 
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of St. Paul, which is on the west side of the| deemable in 1850 $250,000 
Mississippi, only about six miles below the mouth Five per cent. fire loan 

of the St. Peter’s. The fact that the last named stocks, redeemable in 

place has been selected as the seat of government| 18951 00,000 
of the new ‘Territory renders it of some interest. | Five per cent. public buil- 

I: is situated on a bluff which rises some fifty feet| ding stocks, redeemable “ 
above the Mississippi, and, though itis flanked by | 1? 1856 ' 515,000 
a thinly-wooded, ur rather prairie country, the | five per cent. fire indem- 

soil is fertile, and the scenery both up and down| ily stocks, redeemable 

the Mississippi is exceedingly beautiful. Unlike | in 1863 375,083 





that portion running south of the Missouri, this 
portion of the great river is invariably translu- Water debt, in various 
cent, and for many reasons is interesting toan| Stocks—aggregate 


pavement in Broadway (consisting of regular ov- 
long blocks of stone laid diagonally upon a sur- 
face properly prepared for them) over that of the 
cobble stone pavement in ordinary use, are pre~ 
sented, as liable to derangement, requiring fewer 


—$1,640,088 00 repairs, and consequently causing less interrup- 


tion to the public travel, diminishing the cost of 


13,006,695 00 | street cleaning, decreasing the wear of vehicles, 





uncommon degree. Steamboats drawing only a 
few inches of water navigate this portion of the Total 
river during the whole summer, When we visi- | Less. 
ted St. Paul (1846) the majority of its dwellings, ; Amount of stocks and bonds held 
if not all, (numbering not more than half a dozen,) | by the commissioners of the sink- 
were built of logs, and, though very comfortable,| ing fund for the redemption of 
were not particularly showy, At that time, too,|_ the city debt $2,981,001 00 
the only business carried on there was that ol Balance in treasury to 
trading with the Indians. credit of water fund 
With regard to the agricultural products, we | Balance in bank to cre- 
cannot speak with much confidence. Wild rice, ditof commissioners 
we know, grows in great abundance, and is the fund 
staple article of food with the Indians. For corn, 
the climate is considered rather cold, but potatoes 
and the more common vegetables grow to perfec- | Nett amount of city debt to be re- 
tion. In many parts the maple tree predomi-| deemed by the sinking fund — $11,599,362 21 
nates, and a fine sugar is produced in considera- Beside the assets above mentioned, the com- 
ble quantities. The principal timbers are pine | Missioners hold real estate and bonds and mort- 
and a dwartfish oak. ‘Ihe only Alpine region of | ages belonging to the * fire loan account,” and 
Mionesota is that which lies upon Lake Superior, | also bonds and mortgages taken for sales of real 
and the beautiful mountains which here Kiss the | estate, amounting in all to $458,169 32, which 
biue of heaven are invariably covered with a mis- | are to be applied in redemption of the city debt. 
cellaneous forest; and,if half the stories we have | Amount of appropriations on ac- 
heard are true, they must abound in the valuable count of city government for the 
minerals of copper aad silver. | current year 
_ Those of our readers who may desire further | Qf which there was expended and 
information in regard to the Territory of Minne- | paid out between January 1 and 
sota would do weil to consult the following au- | the Ist inst. 794,705 25 | 
thorities, viz.; Gen. Pike, who travelled through | Leaving for expenditures during | 
tke region in 1806; Henry R. Schoolcraft’s tra~| the remainder of the year, and to 
vels both in 1820 and 1832; Major Long, who, meet existing liabilities 
visited Leech Lake in 1823; and M. Nicolet, | ; , 
whose map of the region is exceedingly vaiuable ; Fire Department.—The force consists of 1600, 
an occasional item of information may also be | ©" 33 engines, 9 hook and ladder trucks, aise 
obtained from a little work entitled ** A Summer | 43 ad with rv a beet of ac f 
in the Wilderness,”’ published in 1846 | Street cleaning.—The nett expenditures for this | 
uf | | purpose, for the year ending 30th April, amount. | 
* The new home cf the Winnebagoes, near the ed to $155,988 49, and the quantity of manure) 





27,553 31 


38,866 48 
$3,047,420 79 














1,371,283 75) 





junction of the Crow Wing River with the Missis- | and rubbish removed, for the same period, from | 
sippi, and the intended place of removal tor the Me- | the streets, amounted to 526,311 cart-loads. 
nuiminees, are within its limits. Ed. Niles’ Reg. | i . y 
t The “ Reconnoissance of the Minnay sSotor | Lighting the Streets—The number of lamps in | 
Watapah, or St. Peter's River,” by Mr. Fea‘her- | use ts 11,239—of which 6,720 are oil lamps, and | 
stonhaugh, in 1535, may also be cousulted with pros | 4,919 are tor burning gas. About 400 of the | 
hii. Ld. dViles’ fteg, lattcc Mind aro also nearly ready lor use. ‘The 


)} SUbal. 


producing less fatigue to horses, and adding 


$14,646,783 00 greatly to the comfort of passengers. 


Police.—F or the condition of this Department 
the Mayor refers to the recent report of his pre- 
decessor. 

The yote of the city in the adoption of the 
amended charler was: For the amendments 27,- 
373; against, 1,830. 

It appears from a report of the Chief of Police 
of the city of New York, that there are 4,567 
places in the city where spiritous liquors are 
sold. Of these, 3,814 are licensed ; 729 are not 
licensed ; and at 3,573 where liquors are sold on 
| Sunday. During the past year 25,769 arrests 
| were made for violations of jaw and order, and 
3,939 complaints for violations of Corporation 
ordinances were sent to the Corporation Attor- 
ney. 

During the same period, lodgings were furnished 
in the station houses to 46,712 persons; 3,539 
| lost children were restored to their, parents; 151 

hres ciscovered aud extinguished by policemen; 














| 796 stores and dwellings found open at night aod 
| taken in charge by members of the Department: 
$2,165,989 00 | and 98 persons were rescued irom drowning, 





New York anpd Boston.—The Boston Ailas 
makes a comparison between ihe growth of New 
York and Boston in wealth since 13840. In seven 
years the increased value of reai and peisonal 
estate in Boston was over $73,000,U0U ; the as- 
sessed value being in 1847, $97,764 SVU real, and 
964,095,500 personal, while in six years the de- 
creased value im New York was more than $7,- 
QUU,000, the value of the real estate in 1847 being 
$187,314 586, and $57,857,917 personal. tn Bus- 
ton the rates for 1543 sweii the above amount to 


| $1L0.403, 200 real estate, and $67,224,8uU per- 


Lie Alias atiributes the great gain of 
Bosion over her rival to the railroads of Massa- 
cChusetts, especially tue Aivapy one, 





3LS> The steamship Great Britain bas been 
s0i4 su Kogiapd tog 420,09 bo go to Calitornia, 
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Chronicle. 
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Riot iv New Yorx.—The city of New York 
has become the scene of a terrible riot, arising 
from a private quarrel between two actors, For- 
rest and Macready. The details of it are too 
voluminous for our columns, and we confine our- 
selves to some Jeading particulars. On Monday, 
7th inst. Macready, who is an Englishman, at- 
tempted to play, but the disturbance was so great 
that it was impossible to proceed. At the advice 
of leading play-goers he altempted it again on 
Thursday, the 10th inst. at the Astor Place Opera 
House. A mob soon assembled, and a strong 
police force was assembled to preserve the peace. 
The national guards were called out to aid the 
police. Atthe commencement of the perform- 
ance rioters inside of the house raised a disturb- 
ance, and were immediately seized by the police. 

The leading rioters having been taken out, a 
mob outside—about five thousand persons having 
gathered around the house—commenced throw- 
ing stones at the windows, Some of these mis- 
siles, weighing from one to three pounds, passed 
into the building, and fell among the audience, 
knocking off hats and inflicting slight injuries. 
Nobody was seriously hurt. 

During these proceedings a number of police- 
men, headed by their chief, remained inside, 
picking out the rioters from the various parts of 
the building, while outside a troop of cavalry 
mr body of the police were kept at bay by the 
mob. 

The cavalry, from some cause or other, did 
not arrive on the ground until near 9 o’clock, 
when the police conquered the rioters inside. 

All the doors were guarded by police and 
strongly barred inside, which prevented the mob 
from breaking in, although some uneasiness pre- 
vailed, lest an attempt would be made to fire the 
building. 

Between eight and nine o’clock the mob out- 
side was increasing each moment in numbers 
and ferocity. Several of the policemen had 
been brought in severely wounded, one or two 
of the entrances were forced, and as imminent 
danger was apprehended, Mayor Woodhull, who 
was present, gave orders to Gen. Sandford to 
bring the military into the melee. The order 
was promptly obeyed, and in a few minutes seve- 
ral companies of the National Guard were placed 
in position around the theatre. 

They were at first greeted with hisses and 
groans, but in a short time, just after the cur- 
tain fell on Macbeth, the paving-stones began to 
be hurled at them, and many of them were very 
severely, if not fatally injured. ‘They stood this | 
pelting, however, like veterans, nearly half an 
hour, only removing their comrades inside the | 
theatre, as fast as they were struck down. At) 
the solicitation of the Chief of Police, Mr. Re-| 
corder Tallmadge, amid a shower of missiles 
ventured his life to warn them off. The caution 
was unheeded, and the Mayor and Sheriff Wes- 
lervelt being called to the scene, the order was 
finally given to fire ! 

A platoon of the National Guard instantly an- 
swered the summons! a number of the mob fell, 
and among them a noted convict from the State 
Prison. ‘lhe rioters then retreated in confusion, 
but soon rallying, they came on more determined 
than ever, and it was only until three more vol- 
lies had been discharged into the excited crowd, 
that they were induced to retire. Probably 
two hundred balls were fired, of which twenty 
took effect. 

‘The whole number killed and who have sirce 
died of their wounds, is twenly-one; and the 
number wounded, including the military is chirty- 
three. Several persons were killed and wounded 
who were allracted to the scene by mere foolish 
curiosity. The city was ina state of high ex- 
ment; many citizens approving of the course 





the police had been ordered out, the necessity of 
aresortto the use of the military might have 
been avoided.” —Presbyterian. 


Heatu Sratistics or New Onveans.—A re- 
port published in the New Orleans Medical Jour- 
nal under the auspices of tho Society of the Board 
of Health, presents the following facts relative to 
the hygeian condition of that city. The total 
number of deaths from all diseases for the year 
1847, was 7,582. Of this number, 2,294 died of 
yellow fever, and were unacclimated, 516 were 
non-residents, stillborn, and died of accidents; 
leaving the figures 4,771 to represent the mortali- 
ty of the permanent inhabitants of New Orleans 
in the year 1847. 

The number of deaths from all diseases in 1848 
was 9,352. Of this number, died of cholera 924, 
of yellow fever 872, of ship fever 24], still-born 
and by accident 550 ; leaving 6,765 as the number 
of deaths among the resident population of the city 
for the year 1848. The population of New Or- 
leans is never less than 100,000, and during the 
business months it reaches 150,000 to 160,000. 

The epidemic cholera made its appearance in 
New Orleans about the 12th of December last, 
and raged for abouta month. From the latter 
part of January tothe Ist of March, it ceased to 
attract much attention, yet during this interval 
the weekly deaths from cholera were never short 
of twenty-four. - After the beginning of March it 
increased rapidly, and the following table shows 
the gradual rise and declension of the disease: 


Cholera. Total. 


For the weekending 34 March, Q5 112 


th « 50 162 
« 17th « 116 =. 296 
6 Q4th 287 721 
“ 3lst 238 378 
«“ 7th April 117 228 
“ 14th “ 73 197 
“ Qist « 101 232 
«“ 28th 70 117 


From the reports of the cholera cases in this 
number of the Journal, we find that the treat- 
ment has become pretty much uniform. Sina- 
pisms and friction, with spirits of turpentine, 
mustard, &c., and as internal medicines, calomel 
and morphia, with the camphor mixture. 


Tne CuoLera.—Cholera prevails extensively 
at the West. In the Western papers received 
by mail on the 15th inst. we have note of the fol- 
lowing: At Versailles, Kentucky, two deaths ; 


steamer St. Paul on the Missouri river, eleven 
deaths; on the Algoma, four , at Maysville, Ken- 
tucky, twenty-one deaths in the city and sur- 
rounding country during twenty-four hours end- 
ing on the afternoon of the 10th inst.; on the 
steamer Belle Key from New Orleans, five 
deaths; on the Ivanhoe, four; on the America, 
eighteen ; on the Nominee, several; at Shep- 
herdsville, Kentucky, three; on the Kentucky 
river, four; at New Albany, two; in Washing- 
ton, Kentucky, two; at Yazoo City, several; in 
Mason county, Kentucky, twelve cases and six 
deaths; in Charleston Bottom, several; at Rock 
island, one. At Louisville, the disease appears 
to be prevailing, but the papers of that place 


there are no deaths, although cases are constant- 


vy telegraph of the ravages of the disease at St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. At St. Louis it had been 
carried into the Orphans’ Home by infection, and 
four deaths had occurred. At Fort Smith it was 
prevailing, and five deaths from it had occurred 
in one emigrant company. ‘The ravages of the 
disease at Maysville, as will be seen above, have 
increased alarmingly. 

Dates from Galveston to the 29th ult., stale 
that cholera existed at Austin, Bexar, Indepen- 
dence, New Braunfels, and San Antonio, aod 





adopted by the authorities to suppress the mob, 
and others condemning it. Atttempts by the 
lawless and reckless have happily failed to renew 
the scenes of violence ; many arresis have been 
made, and the law has regained its supremacy. 
‘Thus a whole community has been inflamed, and 
blood has been profusely shed, and all about a 
couple of worthless players. ‘The coronet’s in- 
quest on the dead is awaited wilh some anxiely 
und apprehension. 

‘The Coroner’s jury have brought in a verdict 
in relation to those killed in the late riot, ‘** that 
the circumstances existing at the time justified the au- 
thoriltes in giving the order to fire upon the mob. 


We further believe that if a Jarger number ce 


that it had broken out among the troops at Lare- 
do. No particulars of any note are given. 


at Jackson, Mississippi, hag the following in re- 
lation to the prospecis of the Cotton crop: 

‘© In the course of this week, we heard three 
very intelligent Planters, who had given the sub- 
ject much thought and attention, give it as their 
opinion that the next colton crop of the United 
States would fail short of at least 500,000 baies, 
in consequence of the untimely and destructive 
frosis of April, and the extraordinary and pro- 
longed oveiflows of the Mississippi. They 








and the overflows 200,000 bales. This state of 
things, (without making any allowance for an 
unpropitious Fall,) cannot fail to have a very 
sensible influence on the price of our great staple 
as soon as. it is generally known and understood. 
Cotton planted late is always more or less liable 
to injury in the Fall from the worm and frost. 
Hence, although we might approximate in our 
estimate of the immediate injury already done 
‘o the crop, time alone can develope the remote 
consequences of these two drawbacks. We 
should, however, hope for the best. 


Battries In MExico.—In the battle of Molino 


del Rey, 

Worth’s loss was 1 for every 4 
Taylor’s loss at Buena Vista 1 do 7 
Scott’s loss at Cerro Gordo 1 do 20 


Do at Churubusco and Contreras 1 do 8 
Do in battles Sept. 12, 13 and 14 1 do 7 
At those of Palo Alto, Resaca and 

Monterey, about 1 do 2 


Another view is presented in the comparison 
of the American with the Mexican force, 


Taylor, at Buena Vista fought 
Do Palo Alto and Resaca 
Do Monterey 
Scott, at Cerro Gordo 
Do Churubusco and Contreras 
Worth, at Molino 
Scott, on the 12th, 13th and 14th, esti- 
mated 1 3 


Tue British Navigation Laws.—The reply 


to 
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at Georgetown, Kentucky, one death; on the | 


talk very vaguely, and from their statements | 


ly occurring. We have already had statements | 


Tue Cotton Cror.—The Southron, published | 


thought the frost would destroy at least 300,000, \ 


of the United States Government to inquiries 


| made by the British Charge d’Affaires, respect- 


ing the proposed relaxation of the British Navi- 
| gation Laws, has been published and presented to 

the House of Commons of the British Parliament. 
| The reply states that a pacific proposal had been 
| made by the President of the United States to the 
| British Government, through Mr. Bancroft, by a 
‘note addressed to Lord Palmerston, dated 3d No- 


| vember, 1846, to conclude a treaty providing 


)** that British ships could trade from any port in 
| the world to any port in the United States, and 
be received, protected, and, in respect to charges 
_and duties, treated like American ships, if recip- 
rocally American ships could in lke manner 
‘trade from any part of the world to any port 


/under the dominion of Her Britannic Majesty.” 


PortsmoutnH (N. H.) Steam Facrory,—The 
Journal of that cily says :—During the past year 
| about two millions three hundred thousand yards 
of lawn have been manufactured, at the mill. 
The product of October, November, and De- 
cember, was about 675,000 yards which is at the 
rate of 2,700,000 per year—200,000 more than 
the highest estimate of the product of the mill. 
And while the amount of yards manufactured 
has been much increased, the expense of coal 
has been reduced about fifty per cent. for the 
last half-year. 


Mexican Hacienpa.—The hacienda or estate, 
of the Mexican, Jaral, embraces probably the 
largest landed possessions in the world. It lies 
in the northern part of the State of Guanaxuato, 
and embraces part of the State of Zacatecas, and 
amounts to about 50,000 square miles. ‘This is 
larger than the whole of the State of Teunessee. 
This nabob also owns 3,000,000 head of live 
stock. 











PRoposED MODIFICATION OF THE Sus-TREA- 
sury :—The New York Express says :—Li is sta- 
ted that the Secretary of the Treasury approves 
a suggestion made by Mr. Fillmore when Con- 
troller of this State, to receive State Bank Notes, 
secured by the stocks of the United States, in 
payment of allsums due the Government. If 
Congress should sanction this course, the bad ef- 
fects of the Sub-Treasury would be almost done 
/away with, if indeed the whole system would not 
be almost in fact repealed, by its action. As 
New York coilects two-thirds of the customs 
revenue, this amount would be paid in city bank 
bills, and by those of our country banks, for all 
'our banks are soon to be free banks, and will be 
obliged, for want of State Stocks, to use United 
State Stocks to procure their circulating notes 
with. New York has granted to her banks the 
privilege of using United States Stocks,—a privi- 
lege other States would grant to their banks in 
self-defence. ‘There can be no doubt, that this 
system would at once create a Stale currency, 
guaranteed by the General Government, that 
would have a national circulation, be as safe for 
the Governmeat as specie, and relieve the busi. 
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ness men of the country from the uncertainty and 
violent fluctuations, that are now caused by the 
passage of coin from the banks to the Sub-Trea- 
sury and vice versa. The despatch alluded to 
may be rumor only, but it is such a rumor as bu- 
siness men would be glad to see confirmed in its 
chief features. 


Perits or Mexican Travei.—Death of an 
American.—The New Orleans Picayune publishes 
a letter from Jalapa, dated April 18th, giving 
the particulars of an attack upon a diligence, 
and the death of one of the passengers, Mr. C. 
M. Bugbee, from Boston. The diligence left 
Vera Cruz on the 16th ult. for the city of Mexi- 
co, with seven passengers, two of whom were 
ladies. In the stage were Col. A.C. Ramsay, 
formerly of the 11th infantry, U. S. Army, C. 
M. Bugbee, Mr. Dougherty, of St. Louis, Mo., 
and Mr. Jewell, of Mexico, and one foreigner. 
About 1 o’clock at night the diligence was stop- 
ped by four robbers, between Sante Fe and San 
Juan. They were armed with lances and esco- 
petes. The passengers asked them what they 
wanted, and they answered their money. Upon 
this they declared they would not give it, and 
told them to clear out or fight for it. Col, Ram- 
say called one close up to the stage and told him 
him that they were all armed with revolvers, 
and were prepared for any emergency. The 
robbers commenced the attack, when Ramsay 
shot one of them and they fled.. Bugbee was 
wounded severely, three buckshot having enter- 
ed his hip. He expired before reaching Jalapa. 
The writer of the letter supposes that Mr. Bug- 
bee went out as the agent of the New York Sun. 


Cauirornia Items.—The barque Smyrna sail 
ed from New York on Monday for San Francis- 
co, with a full cargo of merchandise. She had 
only twojpassengers. 

The barque Helen Augusta sailed from Boston 
on Monday for California, with 61 passengers. 
The brig Chatham cleared for the same destina- 


| purpose of avoiding the present inclined plane 
on the Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad. 


Repvction oF THE Mexican Tarirr.—We 
learn from the Brownsville Flag, that an order 
has been received from Mexico, admitting the 
entry of all kinds of provisions into Matamoras 
onthe payment of ahe foliowing duties: Flour, 
superfine, per barrel, $1 50—common, $1; rice, 
per quintal, 75c.; coffee, per quintal, $1 10; salt. 
ed meat, per quintal, $1 30; butter and lard, $1- 
20. All other class of provisions 20 per cent. on 
their valuation. 


E-x-Governor Morton.—A salute of one hun- 


Marcus Morton’s retiracy from the Collector’s 
Office of that city, the powder for which, it is 
stated, was furnished by the Cass Democracy of 
Massachusetts. Ex-Governor Morton will be 
remembered as the standing candidate of the 
Democracy of Massachusetts for the office of 
Governor, and the successful candidate for the 
post in asingle instance by a majority of one 
vote. He united his political fertunes with the 
Van Buren party at the late political canvass for 
the Presidency. 


Commerce or Battimore.—The arrivals at the 
portof Baltimore, during the month of April 
were 220.—50 from foreign ports and 170 coast- 
wise—of this number 10 were British, 1 French, 
i Swedish, 1 Bremen, and the balance, 207, 
American, During the month of April there 
were cleared at the Baltimore Custom House, 
for fureign ports, 50 vessels, viz: 12 ships, 5 
barques, 22 brigs, and 11 schooners: of this num- 
ber 5 were British, 1 Danish, and the balance, 
44, American. 


ComMeRcE OF Boston.—During the month of 
April there arrived at the port of Boston 514 
coasting vessels und 324 foreign, in all 838. ‘The 
number of clearances in the meantime was 532, 


clearances, 4 barques, 40 brigsand 113 schooners 





tion, with the ** Essex Mining and Trading Com- 
pany,’’ thirty in number. 

The Boston Traveller says that six members of | 
the Mutual Protection and California Company, | 
which left that city for California overland via | 
St. Louis, returned on Saturday last, after going | 
as far as Kansas, beyond Indepeudence, Mo. 


Congressional and Slate election in Texas.— 
This election takes place on the first Monday of 
August next. Candidetes for the various offices 
are already in the field. Governor Wood will be 
a candidate for re-election. Mr. Pilsbury, Gov. 
Runnels and Col. Hausborough are Candidates 
for Congress in some of the districts. We trust 
to see that excellent and industrious representa- 
tive of the interests of his state in the National 
Legislature, the Hon. D.S. Kaufman, returned 
to his seat. 


Great Spreep.—The Steamer, Alex. Scolt, ar- 
rived at Louisville on Friday, 4th inst., with 
New Orleans papers of the Sunday previous, 
having made the trip in 5days 3 hours and 40 
minutes. 

Her freight was 35 tons, and 277 passengers 


were British, | brig Norwegian, and 1 brig 


| Swede. 


ForeigN Commerce or Boston.—The number 
of foreign arrivals at Boston for the month of 


| April was 303; for corresponding month last 


year 259—increase in 1849, 44. 


Magnetic TELEGRAPH IN Mexico.—A bill is 
| now pending in the Mexican Congress for the 
| construction of a magnetic telegraph from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico. The proprietor is a citizen of 
the United States. 


Reciprocat Trape.—Lord Elgin has assented 
lo the act allowing American produce to come 
into Canada free of duty whenever a similar act 
is passed by the Congress oi the United States. 


NEWFOUNDLAND.— The Chamber of Commerce 
of Newfoundland has addressed a memorial to 
the British Government against ** the eucroach- 
ments of the French and United States Fisher- 
men.”’ 


Foop FoR THE Scarrotp.—Within a few 
months from the present time, nine men and one 
woman wiil, according to the terins of their sen- 





—65 cabin and 212 deck. Time: From New 
Orleans to Fort Adams, 19 hours 10 minutes; 
to Natchez, 23 hours 40 minutes ; to Vicksburg, 
33 hours 10 minutes ; to Napoleon, 50 hours 12 
minutes; to White River, 51 hours and 55 mi- 
bules. 

Above White River the Scott had to run round 
allthe shutes which have for some time past 
been navigable, causing a delay of from 8 to 9 | 
hours, yet her trip to Memphis was only 2 days | 
18 hours 40 minutes, and to Louisville 5 days 3 | 
hours and 40 minutes. 





'tences, ascend the scaffold. Vintner, at Balti- 


more, for the murder of Mrs. Tego Cvoper. 
Wood, at New York, for the murder of his wife. 
Baldwin, at St. Louis, for the murder of his bro- 
ther-in-law. Letitia Blaisdell, at Amberst, N. 
H., for the murder of the mother aud child of her 
adopted father. Washington Goode, colored, at 
Boston, for the murder of a rival lover of his 
mistress. The Rey. Ezra Dudley, at Haverhill, 
N.H, for the murder of his wite while return- 
ing with her from a prayer-meeting. The negro 


Shorter, at Buffalo, for the murder, in the frenzy | 
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314 coastwise and 268 foreign. Of the foreign | 


Virernia Leaistature.—The Richmond Times 

publishes a list of members elect to the State 
Legislature, from which we learn that the Senate 
stands—Democrats 21; Whigs 11. The House 
stands—Democrats 70; Whigs 61; Taylor Demo- 
crat], and two Districts to hear from, which 
elected Democrats last year. 


The state capitol of Tennessee, at Nashville, 
is said to be one of the grandest edifices of the 
Union, exceeding in its dimensions Girard Col- 
lege, at Philadelphia. It is 240 feet deep, by 135 
front; and will be supported by twenty-eight 
columns, each forty feet in height. The height 


dred guns was fired at Boston on the oecasion of of the building will be 80 feet. The Banner 


says that the whole building is to be constructed 
of stone and iron, inside as well as outside. Un- 
like any other building in the United States, the 
interior is to be of dressed stone. 


THe CHoLera In Paris.—An official statement 
which we find in the Courrier des Etats Unis, 
shows that the whole number of cases of cholera 
in Paris, up to the 16th of April, had been 2211; 
of which 124] were fatal. From the Ist to the 
16th of April the number of cases was 1002, and 
of deaths 672. Of these cases 635 were in the 
hospital, and 381 without. The disease was 
evidently increasing, 


Accounts from Marseilies, France, represent 
that city as being Jiterally inundated with Italian 
refugees, They were flying in all directions 
irom Genoa, to escape deing massacred in the 
midst of popular emeutes or robbed by Piedmon- 
tese suldiers, or killed by those of Radetsky. 
The routes to Switzerland and to France were 
crowded with these unfortunate refugees. More 
than 300 arrived at Marseilles in one doy. 


2L> Over six thousand new shares ($300,000) 
had been subscribed in Philadelphia, up to Mon- 
day, to the stock of the Pennsyivania Railroad, 
aud several of the committees had yet to report. 


| iL> The deaths in New Orleans for the week 
‘ending Oth inst., were 225—of which 111 were 
by cholera, 





} 


2-S> Among the receipts at Oswego (N. Y.), 
were 38 hogsheads of sugar, by the Mississippi 
and Lake route. 


3L>=> Wiiliam H. Mitchell, the brother of the 
Irish patriot, John Mitchell, has received the 
appointment of a clerkship in the Home Depart- 
ment at Washington from Secretary Ewing, 


3LS> The defalcation of Major Scott, late 
Navy Agent at Washington, is set down at 
$50,000. He had held the office about fourteen 
years. 


3L>> Over 20,000 emigrants arrived at New 
York during the week ending 5th inst. The 
commutation money to Commissioners of Kmi- 
gration amounted to $22 287. 
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Specie in New York Banks.—The city banks | of his abolition zeal, of a white young man, who | ‘ed States ; Labor and Capital of the United States ; 


of New York had in specie, on Saturday last, the | 
following sums: 


Pheoix $393,000 Merchants’ $738,000 | 
American 570,000 Union 291,000 
New York 526,000 National 205,000 | 
State Bank 530,000 Leather Man. 101,000 | 
City 240,000- M. 5. Assoc. 83,000 | 
Manhattan 195,000 American Ex. 600,000 | 
iechanics’ 53U,000 Commerce 474,000 | 


This, with the estimate of the up-town banks, | 
make the sum of $6,100,000 against $4,200,000 | 
at the last count. | 

Srare Loan.—The Governor of Pennsylvania | 
has advertised fora Joan of $400,000, at 6 per 


cvatl., authorized by the last Legislature lor the 


| presumed, in conversation with a companion, to 


say something about ‘‘ niggers.” ‘Two slaves at 


Lexington, Ky., on Ist June, for the murder of 
Henry Yeliman. Alex. Jones, colored, at New 


York, 22 June, for arson. Aud there are some | 


half dozen late murder committals yet to be tried. 


Ituinois U, S. SenaTor.—It is said, on what | 


we believe to be good authority, that Governor 
French has come to the conclusion that he does 
not possess under the Constitution, the power lo 
appoint a Senator to fill the place to which 
General Shields was elected last winter, and 
which he did fill lor several days before his 
ineligibility was deiermimed by the Senate. 
If this be so, there must necessarily be a called 


session ofthe Legislature, —St. Louis Republican | 
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